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For the ow-Vatker. 
THE FAIR CAPTIVE. 
. A LEGEND @F THER COLONIES. 
THEY bys from her cradle bed, 
And a ‘the the forests fled, 
- To their own wild haunts, where the branching trees “™ 
Chid softly the haste of the perfumed breeze, 
“Where the red sun sent but a chequered beam, 
Through the willowed banks of the mountain stream ; 
Where the leng shadows the pearly graas ; 
Where the moon looked her sea of clas. 


And they smiled when they saw that her eyes were blue, 
And her cheek of the delicate-Morning’s hue ; 

And they bribed with trinkets her falling tears, 

And soothed with kisses her childish fears ; 

And they bound round her innecent baby brow 

Bright feathers and beads of transparent glow ; 

And they laid on her form the gorgeous dress 

Of the richer tribes of the wilderness. 


And an old Chief took her to be his child, 

And she grew with the young fawn fleet and wild; 

A creature as light as the fairy dewn 

Which she chased through the glades of the forest brown; 
As beautiful, too, as the softest flower 

Which peeps from the nook of some secret bower, 

With a voice as sweet as her own tame dove, 

When he hymn’d in her presence the notes of love. 


She worshipped her father, the aged Chief, 

And her smile grew sad when he spake of grief; 

And she loved his son as a brother dear, 

And she loved the stars and the fountains clear : 

She loved all things—for she did-not know 

That her blood had been drained from the ‘ drifted snow :’ 
She dreamed not that hers was the hated race, 

For she thought that the moon-beams had paled her face. 


But times were changed, and the flag of peace 
Was sent to the woods by the pale ‘ Yengeese ;’ 






And the Indians their captive banda, 
With a sullen the victor’s hands ; 
And among utiful ‘ Spring-Bird’ came— 


(The Chief had assigned her that pleasant name)— 
But she brought not her heart from the pine tree’s shade, 
And the sunbeams no more in her bright eyes played. 


Her parents remembered their long-lost child, 

And gazed with joy on her features mild ; 

And they placed her—a star—in their spacious halls, 
And her brow wore fair Learning’s coronals; 

And a ‘ great one’ squght her to be his bride, 

And she plighted her troth, though she inly sighed ; 
For the Chieftain had taught her to yield her will 
To.a Father’s wish, and her lips were still. 


And the bridal morn came, and the guests were there ; 
But they waited in vain for the ‘ ladye-fair:’ 

The Spring-Bird had flown, and search was made, 
From day to day, through the forest shade ; 

But made for nought, till, one sunset eve, 

When hope from the seekers was taking its leave, 
They spied, near the brink of a fountuin clear, 

Phe Indian robe of their mistress dear. 


But a tall form bent o’er her lifeless clay, 

And motioned their hasty steps away ; 

And they dared not intrude on his sacred grief, 

For they knew him the son of the aged Chief; 

And they turned them ho-neward, a sorrowing band, 

For they loved the sweet flower of the rainbow land; 

And they said that she died of a quenchless thirst 

For the home where her loveliest thoughts were nursed. 
Sheshequia, Pa. March, 1236. J.H.S 
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. “For the New-Yorker. 
a @MERICAN POETS.—No. L* . 

Suovu tp there be any of the Fine Arts to which 
peal will be made by p yy, when awarding its ju 
ment on clainis to national merit, it will be that of Poetry, 
The productions of the pencil and chisel are perishable ; 
but Poetry will be recognized by future ages as an index 
of national mental refinement: its elements are nature— 
its home the universe—its empire the heart. Before Print- 
ing burst like a new dispensation on mankind, or the pen 
could trace in graphie characters the passions and emo- 
tions of humanity, Poetry sang the praises of her heroes 
in the congregations of nations and the courts ef kings.— 
If deficient in the embellishment of art, she was deeply 
imbued with the pathos of nature, drawn from those 
scenes in which she reigned triumphant in her morning 
creation, ere Scieuce had entered the sacred edifite where 
her first orisons were offered, or Criticism had dimmed 
the light which illumined the pathway of her youth. 


Sublimity was the eharacteristic of the early poets; their | 


minds were mirrors, enlightening and reflecting the im- 
ages of the material world, as she threw before them her 


from the lofty summit of the snow-capped mountain, or 
sought it amid the roar of some mighty eataract, the 
dashing of which to them was as the music of nature, of- 
fered up in a solemn anthem at the footstool of its Author. 

If, in the march of ages, Poetry sacrificed her ruder and 
more dazzling images on the altar of classical refinement, 
the impress of her primal form still remained, as the stan- 


| dard by which the merits of her future votaries must be 


judged. The seventeenth century presents us witha for- 
cible exemplification of this fact, when the genius of Mil- 
ton, svaring into the regions of infinity, presents to our 
mental, we might almost say ocular, gaze, the spirits of 
Heaven and the ministers of Hades, invested with a moral 
power and material presence, overwhelming as they are 
grand—terrific as sublime—debating with a elassical elo- 
quence equal to that of Demosthenes ia the meridian of 
his glory, or that of Cicero when supporting in her last 
struggles the expiring republic of Rome. 

. With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to judge 
American poetry by the rules which the master spirits of 
antiquity have Jeft on record as the tests of poetic excel- 
lence—its power to excite the emotions, elevate the feel- 
ngs, enchain the attention. We shall make no invidious 
comparison between the poets of the Old World and their 
kindred spirits of the New: Apollo requires union, not 
discord, among the worshippers in his temple. We are 
infidels in the doctriné of national genius: the distribu- 
tions of Providence are in the aggregate equal: Genius is 
one of them: if less abundant in the displays of its power 
in one enlightened country than another, the cause exists 
in local circumstances—the want of patronage, retirement 
or pecuniary resources—not in the limitation of a boon 
which God can alone bestow. 

Among the poets who have graced American literature 
by their effusions, Wiliam Cutten Bryant holds an 
elevated rank. He has been, styled, not unaptly, the 
Thomson of America. His poetry appears to have been 
written in those moments (to use the refined language of 
Percival) “‘ when Guilt makes no intrusion.” Nature, 
not enveloped in clouds and storms, but arrayed in the 
garments of loveliness and beauty, is the idol of his fancy, 





* The reader who may remark, in the essays herewith commenced, 


i 


the expression of any sentiment or opinion which does not fully accord | 


with our own, will simply consider that they are the work of a gentle- 
man distinguished in the field of literary labor—and of course not of 
the Editor of the New-Yorker. The necessary adoption of the style 
Editorial may perhaps render this disclaimer not entirely superfluous ; 
and the circumstance that we have heretofore thought proper to deal 
with the faults rather than the excellences observable in the pottry of 
one of the bards here culogized seems to demand that the factjbe clear 
y understood Ed. 
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insp r 

the irerpf his theme. e leads him frém the hustle 
@f gaiety and pirth, ae shoourdlof existence, to 
those scenes w: her still small voice is heard issaing 
from the calm scenery gf its native wilds, teaditing to man 


the lessons of morality and Wisdom, and placing within ~ 


- bey of mental vision cat of ipocence and 
eee 
e~ —P ‘the most beautifit among ‘his produc 
tions, though breathing the same spirit, we consider supe- 
rior to the poetry of Thomson in the richness of its‘color- 
ing and the grouping of its objects: the i is con- 
centrated finished, chaste and smooth 
while standing by the grave of hudhanity, tiaaninns is its 
darkness with ‘% splendors of the universe, us 
displaying its varied inhabitants, and the 
solemn, sepulchral hymn, if so we may call it, b ing 
us, in the language of poetic and moral eloquentt, vo pre- 
pare for the final enemy, 


“ As one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to p' at dreams.” 


We envy not the critic who, in the self-created impor- 
tance of his vocation and the wonder-working power ef 





gigantic and awful forms: they plucked the laurel of fame } bis intellect, would contemp the poetry on which we have 


remarked, desecrate the images he cannot form, and de- 
stroy the temple whose pure and beautiful outline shames 
him and his productions. Weare content that here he 
should try his powers: the work, is harmless: there is in 
the verse of Bryant that over which Criticism has ne do- 
minion, and which Envy cannot despoil—its power to call 
into action the most exalted sensibilities of our nature—to 
purify while it enlightens. 

The minor poems of our author, if inferior to his ‘ Thana- 
topsis,’ abound in that chaste and vivid description of na- 
ture which enlists our sympathies and rivets our atten- 
tion. The hymn‘ Tothe North Star,’‘The Close of Au- 
tumn,’ and the ‘ Waterfowl,’ are not the least beautiful 
among them. ‘They abound in that eupbony of language, 
chasteness of expression, and purity of thought, which 
give to their author one of the highest grades among the 
poets of his time. 

The name of Firz Greexs Hacvxcx naturally presents 
itself as cotemporaiy and not inferier to that of Bryant.— 
His verse, ef a different kind, is yet of as high an order. 
If the inspirations of his miuse have not been frequent, her 
flights have been discursive: wherever she has soared, 
her form remains, as an evidence of the power which di- 
.rected the flight. If boldness in describing, intensity in 
thinking, concentrativeness in feeling, and a conscieus and 
varied power over language, are among the most impor- 
tant elements of poetry, the Genius of American verse will 
place the numbers of Halleck in one of the loftiest niches 
in her temple. Forsimple and beautiful pathos, we know 
of few specimens in verse superior to his lines omthe poet 
Burns: they are an eloquent and a holy homage paid by 
the present at the shrine of the past—a sacred seal of com- 
munion between related minds—a monument which dis- 
plays the power of the living and immortalizes the labors 
of the dead. The Scottish bard may have had a more cost- 
ly, but never a purer, offering at his tomb—a more beau- 
ful apotheosis recorded to his fame. If we turn from the 
‘Grave of Burns’ to ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ there is an equal 
display of poetic talent exerted in another sphere—that of 
description: we can see the ancient home of the Pereys a 
thousand years ago-—the 

“One solitary turret gray, 
Which tells, in melancholy glory, 


The legend of the Cheviot day, 
The Percy's proudest border story ;” 


trace Alnwick, under the masterly description of the poet, 
from the period when, 

His Catharine was « happy bride,” 
to the time when the Spirit of the Past ceased to commune 
with the poet, and, waking from the boautiful vision she 
had shown, he found 
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to tell the tale of e roic days, has taken a bol@er 
flight, andglighting reh at the altar of Grecian liberty, 
has told the tale zaris in strains which will be re- 
peated by thousands, from the Atlantic to the Patific, in 
ages yet t6 come, when the day and gengration of the 
poet shall hav passed, and his name be alone registered in 
the records of song. The fire of Byron, the descriptive 
power of@®cott, the melody of Moore, are united in this 
composition. It abounds in spirit-stirring energy, fervid" 
expressiongand pagidtic feeling. The terrors m which 
he pictuges.death when approaching the bridal chamber 
—coming in the midst of the pestilence—in the insidious 
form: of consumption, or in the horrors of “ the earthquake 
shock or ocean storm’’—contrasted with its visitation when 
the cup of fame is full, andthe grim messenger 


“ welcome as the hand . 
Of brother in a foreign land ;” 2 


the address to the shade of the youthful Greek—the com- 


i> eS between funeral pomp and pageamtry, 


“The heartless luxury of the tomb,” 
and thesfeeling of heart-bursting pride in which liberated 
Greece’will pronounce the name ef her hero—the well- 
drawn group of the mother, wife and child of Bozzaris, 
supported “Under the grief they will not speak,” 





by the recollection of his glory and the certainty of his 
fame—display a. power of compression and a beauty of 
diction which have few equals. 

We would, if we might be allowed to call our author 
from the bustling scenes of commercial enterprise, to re- 
visit the paths which he has trodden with honor to himself 
and his country, remind him that the question, ‘ Why does 
not Halleck write?’ has long been sounding on the public 
ear; and that the national glory of a country—the ele- 
gance of her literature—her present and future rank 
among nations are intimately connected with the poetry 
of her bards. 








For the New- Yorker. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 


NUMBER Ix. 
Celebration of the Anniversary of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 


From the contents of my last letter, it may easily be ima- 
gined that the 12th of December is an anniversary of great 
public importance; and so indeed itis. By law, the Pre- 
sident, or (if he is absent in the provinces) the Vice Pre- 
sident, and all the officers of state, are bound to attend 
high mass on thet day in the Collegiate of Guadalupe ; 
and, in consequence, the beauty and fashion ef Mexico 
are bound to go there too. 

The service is rendered as impressive as the ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church and the nature of the occasion can 
make it. The military line the way from the garita, or 
entrance of the town; and in the plaza surrounding the 
church are a dozen cannon, which are fired at intervals 
during the time of the service, and the bells rung; for 
these kind of noises form no sort of interruption to the 
Catholic service. Squibs and crackers are fired every 
moment. Even the roof of the building is occupied by 
numbers of ragged urchins amusing themselves in this 
way; and, since Mr. Robertson ascended in his balloon, I 
have seen a cord let down at au angle of 45° from the 
roof, and fastened below, by which ascends and descends 
asmall mock balioon, very much to the wonder of the In- 
dian by-standers. 

But these are not the only things that call the attention 
of a stranger in the way of novelty and distraction. The 
fruit-women are seated on the ground, with mountains of 
oranges, cheremoyas, grenadas, bananas, &c.; and their 
strange cries ina strange tongue strike the ear with as 
much interest as their tropie fruits do the unaccustomed 
eye. Allis bustle and confusion. Now a bell sounds in 
the Cathedral, and, those at the door taking off their hats, 
the movement is communicated through the whole crowd 
like magic; and shoald any unfortanate extrangero neg- 
lect that all-important observation, the commanding “ Qui- 


tate el sombrero !”’ (Off with your hat) quickly brings him 


to his senses, ifhe does not wish to feel the more authori- 
tative command of a knife. A glorious sun is shining over 


into the basin. . 


« aes ick b kc 
7 nw. ut 
He who coilld thus describe the fragdiillts which exist 


able or willing to get rid of; or perhaps they have been 








plaza is playing and scattering it#u@id pearls 


1of Indian mawmers, who would fain dress 
their forefathers in Monteffmma's time. Each carries 
Mmething at his back, except the boy dressed in stained 
feathers, and the musician whose faee is pai white |) 
and inclined to the shoulder on which he rests fis gyitar. | 
Their movement is a slow, heavy tread, keeping tithe to 
laintive and wonotonous notes of the instrumenut.— 
They issue from the church, and take their way toward || 
the chapel, where they have e@rtain religious or rather su- 
perstitious rites to go through, which are probably part 
of their old mythology, that the Spaniards have not been 


there is a ‘ 


But ge into the chapel on the hill ine rear; for 


‘glad to conciliate the good will of the aborigines by over- || 
looking a slight mixture of paganism in the ceremonies of || 
the day. e 

Making the best of my way up the ascent, in order to 
lose nothing, I was present at the following curious exhi- |! 
bition, which I certainly thought worth the sacrifice of an 
idle hour or two to witness: 

Proceeding at a slow pace, the mummers entered the || 
chapel, and, placing themselves in two parallel lines near | 
the door, they began an Indian dance, (in which the mu- 
sician himself took part,) changing places in a zig-zag to || 
the sound of the guitar. After this performance, they || 
thrust themselves a little more through the crowd toward 
the altar, and, arriving in the middle of the aisle, they 
again disposed themselves in dancing order, but in a cir- 
ele. One of them took something out of his pack upon 
his back, and, piaeing it on the ground, they danced around 1 
it—the musician being always one among the dancers till | 
they came near the altar, when he sat down on the steps. ! 
At length they paused, and one who seemed to be spokes- | 
man-geueral said something to each of his companiuns, | 
and was replied to in one of the many Mexican dialects, 
of which I could not understand a word; but it was easy 
to perceive that it had nothing to do with religion,—for the 
indian women in particular, of whom there was a great || 
number present, laughed most heartily at every senteuce. 

He then took out of the ark at his back a stuffed animal || 
of the size of a polecat, and, having advauced near the al- || 
tar, he laid it on the ground, where they again formed and 
danced round it forsome minutes. ‘They then halted, and, 
after a harangue from the principal, each man in his turn 
bowed a certain number of times to it. The dance re- 
commenced; and when it was ended. the leader, taking a 
thong, stooped and beat the animal—after which, every 
dancer did the same in turn. They again danced round 
it, when the leader took it up by the outstretched hind 
legs, and presented it with an obeisauce three times to 
each, and then put it down, when, after a seeond flagella- 
tion, they danced again, in their melancholy and monoto- 
nous way, around it, and the chief presented it again three 








times to each, bowing as he did so, but holding the belly 


of the animal upwards. The creature was then replaced 
in the ark, and they continued dancing near the sanctuary 


some time. I had taken care to follow their movements, 
in order to lose nothing—putting myself in the front rank 
of spectators. They had no regular place for this exhibi- 
tion further than what the courtesy of the mob yielded 
them. Ss. W. 


Give anv Taxr.-—We have rarely secn a prettier spe- 
cimen of impromptu reto was made Jately in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. Mr. Andrew 
of Salem, whese style‘of eloquence is ‘said to show itself 
generally in flatu, or-as the unlatinized express it, is ra- 
ther blowy, was opposed by Mr. Williams of Boston, who 
is somewhat ardent in debate, that is, a little fiery or so. 
In the course of the contest Mr. Andrew gave it as his 
opinion that the heat of Mr Williams was intense enough 
to clear the Boston Harbor of all its ice. Mr. W. in reply, 
seemed to acknowledge his own caldric propensities, and 
said he hud little doubt of the Salem member's accuracy, 
provided tuat gentleman would assist the operation by 
some of his own wind. 


Hall J. Kelly has issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, a Journal of Voyages and Travels made by him in 
the years 1252-3-4 and 5, through the United States, Mexieo, 
the two Californias, and tie American sovereignty beyond the 
mony Mountains, together with a particular description of 

andwich Isl and an account of his return home 











your head in a cloudless December sky ; while the foun- 


round Cape Horn. 
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22 INVITA _— 
Spoils Habe ieon thou tae of this wondrous 
Which telleth a 2: of the OMen-time? . 9 (climes 

Of dpque. mos , iid baunted glen, ; a 
An@ the dark, wild of dusky men tik P - 
Of the yas-paths of ancient chiefg renowned— > .— 

The refi®s gathered dn hunting ground ? : 


— 
Of yh mighty forest's lone Council Tre? 
Come forth—we will tell these tales to thee! 


Weuldst thou know tit land of charms untold, 
Where the soil mocks in — the w gold? 
Where fragrance sweet from the world GP flowers 
That people the prairie and green wood bowers 
Is wafted wide by the zephyrs bland, 

That whisper soft o’er this fairy-land ? 

Dost thou love the flower, the stream, the vine ? 
Haste, then, to this land of charms divine! 


I will tell of a spot for the Poet made, 
Half hid in the depths of a sunny glade; 
’T is girt around with a rich wood scene— 
And a river whose marge is of dazaling green— 
On its shining face are mirrored the boughs 

Of trees whose dark, deep foliage glows— 

And many a shrub and blossoming tree, 

Doth lure the bird and the honay-bee. 


And a mound there is of the emerald earth, 
Where fruit, and flower, and vine have birth : 
On its cone-like top is a beautiful bed 

Of glossy myrtles and roses red : 

And up its sides doth the clematis climb, 
Twining white buds with the purple vine ; 
And the dew-lipped violet seems to speak, 
As it kisses the strawberry’s carmine cheek. 


* 


> 


. 
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And the wild shrill voice of a waterfall 

Is blent with a streamlet’s silver call; 

And a fount that might seem the remnant rare 

Of a classic and golden age is there: 

O well might one deem that flashing fount 

Of Naiad and Satyr the favored haunt. 

Shouldst theu roam through the glade on a moonliht night, 
Thou wouldst think it the home ef the fay and sprite! 


Wouldst thou revel ’mid treasures of Western lore 1 
Would thy soul drink the music of wave end shore ? 
Wouldst thou lay on Nature’s august shrine 

The offering of heart and soul divine? 

On Earth’s mute but eloquent lovelincss 

Wouldst thou look,—and feel it had power to bless ? 


Then come theu forth—she will ope for thee 

Her hidden spells, and her poetry,— 

She will teach thee the language of flower and stream, 

And light, on each leaf, for thee shall gleam. 

Come, if thou own’st t!:2 spell and might 

Which she holds o’er the inmost Spirit’s light,— 

And her ministering priests shall around thee stand— 

Come thou forth, come thou forth te our Eden Land! 
Plainfield, Ill. March, 1836. STevia. 

ie For the New-Yorker. 
LETTER FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. ' 

* * * * Ty a few hours, we were under a full press of 
sail, and, passing the nine pillars of the Temple of Minerva 
on Cape Colonna, bore up for the Sporades. The next 
day, at 9 o’clock, we made Syros, and at 2 o’clock came 
to anchor near the town, which from the ship presented a 
most beautiful appearance. Here we landed and visited 
the Governor, who is a handsome and polite man, wearing 
King Otho's uniform, with the letter ‘ O’ upon his epau- 
lettes and sword-belt. As the Governor had neither eam 
non nor powder, he could only return oar salute by bows 
and apologies; and, these costing but little, he more than 
balanced the account. 

We visited Mr. Robertson's school, and heard the little 
Greek girls sing ‘Old Hundred’ and ‘A ud Lang Syne."— 
The werds, being in their native language, we eould 
appreciate ; but the peculiar sweetness of their veiees;ane 
the thrilling pathos of these tunes, awakened chords in my 
breast which had slumbered for years. The whole school 
were invited by the Commodore to pay him a visit 08 
board the ship, which was accepted; and parents, friends 
and pupils crowded the boats and filled every part of the 
ship with happy faces. Among the ladies who came off 
as spectators some were quite handsome; while, as usual 
in all large congregations, some were not. remarkably 9 
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The whole posse departed as night came on, apparently 
highly delighted with their visit. aid 
Soon after the last boat was hoisted up, ‘‘ Man the bafs!”’ 
was the word; andthe shrill tones of the fife, as the lively 
tune of ‘Yankee Doddle’ slipped out at the pr? bed 
me that the time for resunring our course had arrived. 


The next day we were under sail; and we first came 


. insight of Bamos—then Scio, lovely Scio—themthe moun- 


tains of Asia Minor arose in the distance to our view— 
then Vourla—and, soon after, we passed Smyrna Castle 
with its tremendous guns and marble balls. The signal 
was now made for the schooner Shark, which was disco- 
vered at a distance ; and, standing in, ‘Old Ironsides’ soon 
took her station beside her, where we still remain. 

Yesterday, the officers of our ship called upon the Ba- 
shaw of Smyrna. Our barge put off for the landing point, 
where the Commodore was joined by the Consul; when 
the baige pulled along the water side of the ancient town 
to the place of landing, which was designated by a blood- 
red flag waving aloft in the clear sky. A dragoman and 
two Turks with white wands joined us here, and walked 
before us. We entered the court-yard between two files 
of about a dozen Turks, well armed with dirks and pistols, 
which were conveniently arranged beneath a sash of red 
cotton which eucircled them about the middle. We were 
then ushered up stairs, (our dragoman and Turks having 
put off their shoes,) where we found a large number of 
Turks richly attired, and having the appearance of high 
rank. Numbers were also sitting in small rooms, which 
were about the hall, enjoying their chief luxury, pipes and 
cofee. Another flight of steps ascended, and we found 
some twenty or thirty grooms equipped with whips, and 
ready at a moment's notice to execute their commissions. 
Having made our way through this assemblage, we pass- 
ed betweeii screens at one corner of the room, and eniered 
the presence chamber. 

The Bashaw, wiie is a good-looking man of forty-five, 
with black eyes and aair, and long, bushy beard, aruse to 
receive the Commodore and Consul. After shaking them 
by the hand, he bowed to the rest of our company, and 
then waddled off, with the gait of a lame duck, to a cor- 
ner of the room, where he brought himself to an anchor 
upon his red ottoman, like a tailor upon his shopboard.— 
All the Turks followed his Serene Highness, and the dra- 
goman knelt on the floor before the Bashaw of—I can't 
say how many tails. . 

The Bashaw, attired in his Greek dress, appeared to 
great advantage, and seemed in our interview quite affa- 
ble and agreeable. After a few moments, pipes were or- 
dered; and immediately twelve Turks entered—one of 
them bearing his hubble-bubble, or pipe that passes its 
smoke through the water—another having a bowl and to- 
bacco—another with a glass dish in which to set the bow] 
—while another executed the functions of his office by ar- 
ranging an almost eudless length of flexible pipe-stem—or 
suction hose, as it might with some propriety be termed— 
and placing the end thereof in the mouth of His High- 
ness. The dish aud bow! were then placed in the centre 
of the room, and a famous snake was formed of the slack 
of the pipe-stem. 

This establishment being arranged, lighted pipes of very 
respectable dimensions, (six feet,) with a brass pan in 
which to rest their bowls, were presented to each of us.— 
Soon the pipes began to emit their smoke, and the Ba- 


- shaw to throw off reserve, and he spoke upon various 


subjects—expressing, among other things, much affection 
for American merchants—and concluded by saying to tl e 
Commodore that he should not take this call from him as 
a visit, but should expect to see-him again. The pipes 
were refilled—coffee passed around—and, at the close of 
the second pipe, a servant bearing a glass-covered dish of 
sufficient capacity to contain one quart, and in his hand a 
beautifully embroidered handkerchief, presented himself 
to each individual with his cup half-filled with sberbet.— 
After partaking of this, the Commodore and Consul shook 
hands with, while the rest of us bowed our farewell to, the 
Bashaw of Smyrna, who is a keen man and a rasher for 
bastinadoing, or I am no judge of great men. 

Since our arrival at Smyrna, I have enjoyed myself 








ainid its seenes very much. Every thing that can tempt 





—=— 
the eye exists here in great profusion. Oranges in vast 
quantities hang in the green foliage, like the golden fruit 
in the enchanted cave of Aladdin; while pomegranates 
and black grapes meet my eye at every step; and sky, 
earth, air, and every thing around me, unite to convifite 
me that the Garden of Eden could not have been far 
distant. 
- Fur the New-Yorker 
ISABELLA. 
Cooper’s ‘Spy.’ Volume II. Chapter 8. $ 
RupELY was a pillow spread, 
And soldiers were around,— 
They laid her on a barrack bed, 
And the.life bloed warm and red 
Dropped, trickling, on the ground ; 
The warrior gazed with pallid cheek, 
And stooped te hide a tear, 
He oft had sternly looked on Death, 
But yet he faltered here. 
How calin and steady was her eye, 
While Soldiers turned and wept! 
They oft had been where heroes die, 
On bloody turf where thousands lie, 
With groan, and shout, and battle-cry, 
To lull them as they slept;— 
Such souls, as deigned not list before 
To aught, save Glory’s call, 
Unwonted tribute thither brought 
To thee, so beautiful. 
Who is it bending by her side? 
His voice still keeps her here,— 
And swift Affection’s ardent tide 
Flows forth to meet her early pride, 
Her only brother, dear. 
His kisses bathe that beauteous brow, 
Those raven ringlets free, 
“ Oh, Sister! do not leave me thus, 
I cannot part with thee !”” 








How soft her spirit sped away ! 
Oh, could those bright eyes close !— 
Oh, might or Love or Sorrow stay 
The hand relentless from its prey, 
Thou hadst not sought repose ; 
But thou hadst lingered still to bless, 
Nor left us here to weep 
The bright, and sweet and heavenly flower 
Which grew, that Death might reap. 
Sleep, fair one, sleep! The tender flower 
Loved not terrestnal soil ; 
And better far, while tempests lower 
its home were some celestial bower, 
Wheré wanton bands may never gpoil, 
But blessoms free their leaves expand ; 
—Oh, we weep not—for thou hast sought, 
And found that better land. 


But we shall oft approach thy grave, 
And pause and drop a tear,— 

A tribute to the heart that gave, 

Nor spared for aught, if it might save 
One pang for others here. 

And he* who had thy latest prayer, 
So loved, alas! in vain, 

Thy memory surely shall recall 
His wandering love again! Cc. B.C, 


* It will be remembered that Dinwiddie, the object of her love, was attach 
to another. 








Orie1sat.~—* Mr. Sailor,” said an old lady to a weather- 
beaten tar, who had at her house for a luncheon, 
“you must see a grt may curiosities atsea?”’ “ O yes,” 
said Jack, and immediately commenced telling of the 
great leviathans of the deep. “ But how do these great 
fish live ?” queried the old lady. “O,” said Jack, “‘ much 
as the large fish live on land—by devouring the smaller 
ones.” ‘“ But they dun't cat them raw, do they ?” 
no,” was the reply, “every fifth fish carrics a kettle on his 
tail for cooking !” Dunstable (N. H.) Telegraph. 


Miraseav.—It is said that the celebrated Mirabeav ; in 
the latter years of his life, bitterly regretted the follies and 
vices of his youth. If his moral character had been pure, his 
influence would have been immense. One of his biogra- 
phers states that ‘ he was so fully aware that if he had en- 
joyed personal consideration, all France would have been 
at his fect, that there were moments when he would have 
consented to pass ‘ seven tines through the heated furnace,’ 
to purify the name of Mirabeau. I have seen him weep with 
grief, and heard him say, almost suffocatud with sobs ; ‘I am 
cruelly expiating the errors of my youth !’’ 
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EFFBCTS OF OPIUM. 
From “ Turkish Segnes” by Rev. we Colton. ‘ 
Tue nutinber of devotees to this drug of delicious deli- 
m has of late very much diminished; not that there is 
ess misfortunes or wretchedness to be soothed or forgot- 
ten but that wine, which ever th the ,heart ef man 
glad, has been clandestinely ted in its place.—_ 
Vhether the intellect, morality or health of the communi- 
y has profited by the change, I leave to the decision of 
ose who have had wider opportunities of witnessing 
the effects of both. y own conviction is, that if a man 
will take to stimulants, the juice of the poppy is as barm- 
less as any other source of excitement ; then it has 
this strong recommendation, it never makes a map feolish, 
it never casts a man into a ditch, or under the table; it 
never deprives him of bis wits OF his legs. It allowsa 
man to be a gentleman; it makes him visi , but his 
visions create no noise, no riots; they deal no blows, black- 
en no one’s eyes, and frighten no one’s peace, It is the 
most quiet and unoffending relief to which the despond- 
ing and distressed, who have no higher resource, cam ap- 


al. 

I should want no stronger evidence of this, thav the im- 
mediate effects on those whom I once saw using it at Con- 
stantinople. The change which diffused itselfthrough the 


en. limbs, and gait, was like the jtaton of 
the dying to the energies and ——e o eah life. 
You could hardly persuade yourself that the now 


moved before you with a light elastic tread, aa an eye 
kindling with secret raptare, was the same who a short 
time since approached witha faltering, feeble step, scarce- 
ly able to sustain himself upon his cane, and the arm of a 
less withered friend, while every feature seemed settled 
in that unrelieved despair which might make a word of 
hope sound like a hae dl Such was the chang +, such 
the total renovation produced, that one ignorant of the de- 
pression and despondency into which this dreaming, deli- 
cious excitement, ifunrenewed, must ultimately sink, might 
have supposed that the tree of life had. been discovered, 
and the immortal ambrosia of its fruits enjoyed. But as 
weariness will the sooner overtake the forced wing of the 
eagle, so depression will only the a oy weigh down the 
heart that has thus been too elated. The even stream pur- 
sues its way in cheerfulness and light, through smiling val- 
leys to the deeper wave of the ocean and the lake, while the 
mountain torrent that foains from the cliff, though there it 
may have worn all the hues of heaven, only plunges, per- 
haps, into some wild and sunless glen, w solitude is 
never cheered by the tints of breaking day, or the song of 
early birds. 

Few men, nomena see through life without testing 
some source of promised health and happiness beyond the 
quiet motion of the heart. My re pen was once so 
kindled, by the perusal of a little book called the ‘Opium- 
Eater,’ that I resolved to put its pleasing assurances to a 
practical test. So, sending to an apothecary’s shop, I 
procured two enormous doses of the precious drug. One 
was taken by my young companion, who had become 
— interested in making the experiment, the other by 
myself. 

My comrade began immediately to feel extremely par- 
ticular about the stomach, and soon in a retching agony 
parted with all his anodynical expectations. My portion 
stuck fast as original sin; and I shortly lapsed into a dis- 
turbed slumber, in which it appeared to me that I retained 
my consciousness entire, while visions passed before me 
which no language can convey, and no re of happi- 
ness or terror represent. At one time I was soaring on 
the piniens of an angel among the splendors of the hig 
heaven, beholding ut a glance the beauty of their unveiled 
mysteries, and listening to harps and choral symphonies 
over which, time, sorrow and death have no power; and 
then my presumption was checked, my cleaving wings, 
like the waxen plumes of Icarus, were melted away, and 
I fell down, down, till caught in the bosom of a thunder 
cloud, from which I was agam bharled, linked to its fiercest 
belt npon the plunging verge of a cataract, that carried me 
down, frantic with horror, into the lowest depth of its 
howling gulf. 

Thence again I emerged, with the placidity and power 
of Neptuue over his troubled realm, and driving my wate- 
ry team over the excited bosom of the ocean, harmoni 
its elements into the deep bass it sustained in the bursting 
anthem of the infant world. And then with the fleetness 
of'a disembodied spirit, I seemed to float around just be- 
tween the incumbent circle of the bine heaven and the sea, 
discerning within upon the surging plain the motion of 
innumerable ships skimming the wave with the li 
of the swallow, while without the circle I beheld far down 
in the twilight and lurid gloom of an immeasurable gulf, 
the wrecks of worn-out worlds. 

Still I floated on upon the frightfal verge of the cirele, 
till coming around near the north pole | saw ite steadfast 
star fixed in the darkened change of death; other — 
were bending over it; and when they bad sung ite 
hymn, they lowered it into a grave so dark, so fathoniless 
and still, that the agonies and convulsions eo na- 
tare could not disturb its sepulcbral sleep. Whil think - 
ing of the dismayed mariner, rolling his eyes in vain to find 
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his undeviating star, an iceberg with its mountain mass of 
frozen pabhecers. mm rolling on,-dnd catching me in one of 
its dripping shelves, bore me through seas'lashed by the 
hurricane, convulsed with the war of the whale and sw 
fish, and where the serpent, struck by lightning, lay trough- 

ed between two wavelliite ahuge pine prostrate among the 
~ hills: . 


Being benumbed and paralyzed by the stiffening ice, I 
‘fell from my tumbling lodgment, and descending through 
the sea, was carried by the wave of a submarine current 
quite within a little grotto, reared of coral and lined with 
pearls, where a mermaid was geutly kindling a fire, be- 
neath whose reviving-ray I soon felt each frozen vein and 
hmb slowly tingling back to life—when, as if to reclaim 
my bewildered thoughts, and soothe their delirious excite- 
ment, thie danghter Sf the deep, raising her harp, struck 
one ef thdse soft strains whose liquid flow melts into the 
heart like fragrant dew into the bosom of the folding rose. 
But scarce had the last note of this sweet ministre] died 
away into the listening stillness of peace, when a call, loud 
es the summoning trump of the archangel, sent its rend- 
ing thunder through the hollow caverns of the astounded 
ocean, and the rent tombs of the shaking earth, starting 
even death itself from his sleep. The sheeted dead went 
up from their watery graves to stand on the sea, while the 


earth, precipice to plain, from shore to noma’ 
brow, ‘covered with the shrouded myriads that had 
left ‘couches of clay. 


The stin with a changed, despairing aspect disappeared, 
leaving a huge darkened chasm in the heavens: the moon 
spun round and round, and slowly receded from view, 
leavi 
ets fell from their places, and were quenched as they sunk 
into the lifeless void beneath; and darkness in a thiek pal- 
pable mass filled a!l space, save where theforked lightning, 

in its course, still preserved its terrific form and 
and brightness, and save the lingering light ofsome loftier 
‘star that contended with its doom. 
ers of nature were suspended still and motionless; the 
mariner heard his relaxed sails fall against the idle mast, 
the breaker cease to lift its warning voice over the fatal 
reef; while the sea-bird, unable again to reach the wave, 
rested upon his immovable pinions; the curling wave lay 
halfbroken onthe shore ; the torrent ceased to plunge from 
its wave-worn steep; the war-horse kneeled down and 
died: the monarch in his eapital, discrowned, stood pale 
and speechiess; the peasant in his field called alond on his 
forgotten God; while the imploring shriek of nations 
went up like the last wail ofa ruined world ! 
The agony is o’er; nature her debt — 
Has paid; the earth Is covered with a clay 
That once was animate, and even yet 
Is warm with an existence reft away 
By Him who gave; it were but yesterday 
This clay peopled a happy universe 
With beings buoyant, beautiful and gay ; 
But now alas!—of all things the reverse, 
Earth is their winding sheet, and darkness palls that hearse ! 

These lines were engraven on my heart at the time by 
the departing spirit of my dream ; aud Lawoke, after hav- 
ing been lost to all the realities of this world for two days 
and nights. But O! the faintness, the thirst, and delirious 
weakness of that waking moment! I look back to it as a 
man who has been skating over the frozen bosom of a 
lake turns to the yawning chasm which he has miraculous- 
ly escaped! I could uot stand or eit; and even in a most 
inclined posture, respiration itself seemed an effort beyond 
the gasping exhaustion of my frame. 1 should have turn- 
ed on my pillow and died, but for the kindly efforts of one 
whom I can never Jove too much, or remember too long. 
Let no one test like me, the dreaming ecstasies and terror 
of opium; it is only scaling the battlements of heaven, to 
sink into the burning tombs of hell! 

Inpian Exroquence.—As Indian eloquence is.a key to 
their character, so it is a noble monument of their literature. 
Oratory seldom finds a more auspicious field. A wild 
people, and region of thought, forbade feebleness : uncul- 
tivated, but intelligent and sensitive, a purity of idea, 
chastely combined with energy of expression, ready fluen- 
ey, and imagery now exquisiteiy delicate, now soaring to 
the sublime, all united to rival the efforts of any ancieut or 
modern orator 

What can be imagined more impressive, than a warrior 
rising in the council-room to address those who bore the 
same scarred marks of their title to fame and to chieftain- 
ship? ‘The dignified stature—the easy repose of limbs— 
the graceful gesture, the dark speaking eye, excite admira- 
tion and expectation. We would anticipate eloquence 
from an Indian. He hasanimating remembrances—a pov- 
erty of language, whieh exacts rich and opposite meta- 
pherical allusions, even for ordinary conversation—a mind 
which like his body has never becx trammelled and me- 
chanised by the formalities of society, and passions which, 
from the very outward restraint imposed upon them, burn 
more fiercely within. There isa mine of trath in the reply 
of Red Jacket, when called a warrior: ‘ A warrior !’ said 
he; ‘1am ar orator—I was born an orator.’ 

There are not many speeches remaining on record, but 
even in this small number there is such a rich yet varied 
vein of all the characteristics of true eloquence, that we 


another fearful blank in the blue vault; the plan- |; 
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|the trunk shall be cut down, the branches shall fall of 


| rect and picturesque—and gesture energetic and graceful, 


ever rise from their perusal with regret that so few have 

been preserved. No where can be found a poetic thought 
clothed in more captivating simplicity of expression, than 
in. the answer of ‘Tecumseh to Governor Harrison, in the 
cenference at Vincennes. It contains a high moral re 

buke, and a sarcasm heightened in,effect by an evident 
consciousness of loftiness above the reach of insult. At 
the close of his address he found that no chair had been 
placed for him, a neglect which Governor Harrison order- 
ed to beeremedied as soon as discovered. Suspecting, 
perhaps, that it was more an affront than a mistake, with 
an air of dignity elevated almost to haughtiness, he de- 
clined the seat proffered, with the words, ‘ Your father 
requests you to take a chair,’ and answered, as he calmly 
disposed himself on the ground; ‘ My father? The sunis 
my father, and the earth is my mother. I will repose upon 
her bosom.’ 

Some of the speeches of Skenandoah, « celebrated Onei- 
da chief, contain the truest touches of natural eloquence. 
He lived to a great age ; and in his last oration in council, 
he opened with the following sublime and beautiful sen- 
tence: ‘ Brothers—I am an aged hemlock. The winds of 
an hundred winters have whistled through my branches, and 
1 am dead at the top.’ Every reader, who has seen a tall 
hemlock, with a dry and leatless top surmounting its dark 
green foliage, will feel the force of the simile. ‘I am dead 
at the top.’ His memory, and all the vigorous powers of 
youth, had departed forever. 

Not less felicitous was the close of a speech made by 
Pushmataha,, a venerable chief, of a western tribe, ata 
council held, we believe, in Washington, many years since. 
In alluding to his extreme age, and to the probability that 
he might not even survive the journey back to his tribe, 
he said: ‘My children will walk through the forescs, and 
the Great Spirit will whisper in the tree-tops, and the 
flowers will spring up in the trails—but Pushmataha will 
hear not—he will see the flowers no more. He will be be 
one. His people will know that he is dead. Tho news 
will come te their ears, as the sound of the fall of a mighty 
oak in the stillness of the woods.’ 

Thé most powerful tribes have been destroyed ; and as 
Sadekanatie expressed it, ‘Strike at the root, and when 


course.’ The trank has fallen, the branches are slowly 
withering, and shortly the question ‘ Who is there to mourn | 
for Logan,’ may be made of the whole race, and find not 
a syinpathizing reply. 

Their actions may outlive, but their oratory we think 
must survive their fate. It contains many attributes of 
true eloquence. With a language too barren, and minds 
too free for the rules of rhetoric, they still attained a pow- 
er of touching the feelings, and a sublimity of style which 
rival the highest productions of their more cultivated ene- 
mies. Expression apt and pointed—language strong and 
figurative—comparisons rich and bold—descriptions cor- 


were the most striking peculiarities of their oratory.— 
The better orations, accurate mirrors of their character, 
their bravery, immoveable stoicism, and native grandeur, 
heightened as they are in impressiveness by the melan- 
choly accompaniment of approaching extermination, will 
be as enduring as the swan-like music of Attic and Roman 
eloquence, which was the funeral song of the liberties of 
those republics. Knickerbocker. 





Lapirs’ Aak.—Mademoiselle Mars has declined play- 
ing the part of the grandmother in M. Scribe’s new piece. 
This circumstance affords us an opportunity of verifying 
the right age of this celebrated actress, who is not unfre- 
quently represented as much more antique than she really 
is. Her last travelling passport, like the ten preceding 
ones, describes her as thirty-six; the fact, however, is, that 
she was born at Versailles, the 19th of December, 1778, 
on the same day as the Duchess d’Angouleme, whom all 
the world knows to be more than fifty six. The year of, 
the birth of Mademoiselle Mars, was that of the death of 
Voltaire, at eighty-four vears. Mademoiselle Mars has a 
son thirty-seven years old, and this circumstance in con- | 
nexion with the age which she has set down in her pass- 
port, recalls to mind the oo answer of the 
lovely Madame de B.’s son to the Emperor Napoleon.— 
The lady had just told the Emperer that she was thirty- 
five ; when the young man, in reply toa similar question, 
said :-—“‘ Sire, just one year older than my mother.” 





Ay Arotocy.—In the late Prince of Wales’ heyday, a 
rich West India merchant gave dinners in St. James’ 
square, as rival to a celebrated feasting contractor. His 
Royal Highness, like the Princess, in John of Paris, dined 
with the merchant, and praised some particular Madeira 
which was on the table. “Ab, your Royal Highness!” 
puffed his host, ‘*’tis pretty wine enough, but nothing to 
some I have in my cellar: but that 1 keep for very great 
occasions.”’ Jn an instant the speaker, aware of his slip, 
was more pitiable than the beggar who never tasted Ma- 
deira, nor looked on Royalty ; but the Prince of Tact, with 
infinite proinptitude, observed, ‘‘ Of course you mean when 
the King my father dines with you,” and instantly chang- 
ed the subject, to the unspeakable relief of bis confused 





THE LOVER’S LA 
I know that her brow is high and fair, 
I know that the curls of her auburn hair 
Fall o’er it light and free; 
fgow that those dark and love-lit eyes 
+ and softer than Italy’s skies; 
But they never beam on me. 


I know that the sounds of her silver voice 

Vie with the birds whose anthems rejoice 
The woods with their matin glee; 

And come o'er the ear, like the tones that tell 

To the troubled dreamer, that all is well ; 
But she never speaks to me. 


Thus murmured the lover—nor dreamed that the eye 
That flashed in its beauty wild and hi 
Was checked by bis alone ; 
And that only from him whom her bosom ewned 
As the lord of its gentle love enthroned, 
She withheld that voice’s tone. 


He is wiser now—and the choicest light 
That flashes forth from the eye of Night, 
Like a recent ray from Heaven, 
And the sweetest smiles those lips impart, 
And the purest love of that angel heart, 
All—all to him are given. Auburn Club Times, 


ENT. 





EXCERPTS, 

From thé new novel of “ Agnes de Manefeldt,” by T. C. Grattan. 

GreatnEss.—Weaknesses of various kinds seem in- 
separable from minds of great energy. We need not 
ransack history for. examples—they rise up at every step 
on the path of life—nor drag in metaphysical theories to 
embarrass what baffles research. e sometimes, it is 
true, meet men who are more like graven images of man ; 
beings whose clay seems to have been kneaded with some 
indurating essence, that hardens them against the susce 
tibilities of humanity, Individuals of that stamp may dis- 
play power, they may reach to greatness ut it has 
been already acknowledged that our hero had more than 
one weakness; and, if he had not, he had never been a 
hero of ours. 


Courtsuip anp Manriace.—But, after all, a few 
weeks or months more or less of courtship is of small 
matter, if love be really the inspiration and not mere 
worldly interests. In all affairs of feeling very much de- 
pends on chance. A man in love is never for the time 
seen in his real aspect. It is the nature of that master- 
passion to subdue all others; and it is the necessity of na- 
ture, not hypocrisy, that makes the enamered suitor ap- 
pear more amiable and generous, less violent and selfish 
than he really is. And when, after marriage, he returns 
to his true character, women too often make small allow- 
ance for their own influence before it; end visit too 
harshly the sins they discover, in the belief that they were 
unfairly and treacherously concealed. If men see too 
much in their mistresses, women expect too much from 
their husbands. It is rarely that a man finds after mar- 
riage more charms than he imagined when wooing ; for 
the great majority of women are impelled by the desire, 
neither affected nor unamiable, of dispJaying their advan- 
tages to their lovers. But when a husband does find in 
his wife qualities of mind that he either overlooked or did 
not seek for in courtship, when his chief object. was to 
show his own merits, not to draw out hers, his astonish- 
ment is not greater than his delight. He had loved her 
before for his own sake, he now values her forhers. The 
selfishness of passion is softened down and sublimed.— 
And as for the great tie of personal attraction, which 
session is supposed to loosen, there must be a sad defi- 


ciency of sentiment in man or delicacy in woman when 
any thing but the gradual decay of nature causes that to 
cease. Feiale beauty is in itself of long duration; and 


the charms which we gaze on daily fade eo imperceptibly 
that their decline is scarcely visible. Even the sunset of 
pone has abandoning delights, for those who revel in 
ove’s warmth rather than its fire. 

A Heroine.—That title is more commonly accorded to 
those only who bustle and battle through the world: A 
great injustice! Fot many a being of calm temperament 
and unobtrusive conduct is at once the inspiration and the 
sustenance of acts, which but for them would not be he- 
roism. 





Great Postacrs.—To give an idea of the immense 








entertainer. 


amount of postage paid in Wall-street alone, into the public 
treasury, we give the following sums in round numbers from 
the Ten Banks located in that street.. They are as follows 

United States Branch $5,000, Phenix 4,300, Mechanics 
4,200, America 3,000, Merchants 3,000, Manhattan 2,500, » 
Union 2,000 New-York 1,200, National 800, City 600..To- — 
tal paid during the year 1835, $26,600. Commercial Ads. 


Brevity.—A wine merchant received the following note 
the day after the great fire: 

“My Dear L—. I am sorry to tell you that your store 
was last night burned to the ground, and your wine is all _— 
to the Devil ! Yours truly, Me 

He replied as fullows : 

“Dear M-—. Iam glad my wine has gone where 
friends will be the most likely to drink it. Yours oath 
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From the Knickerbocker fer April. 


THOUGHTS OF AN EXILE. 
FROM A MS. POEM. 


Ow a wild shore where Nature, as in wrath, 
Hath w: t creation with a reckless hand, 
And piled, like watch-towers, in her giant path 
Mountains whose pe no human eye hath scanned, 
I woke to being. Oh! my father-land, 
Bright are thy streams, that once my shallop bore ; 
Soft are thy breezes, as the airs that fanned ‘ 
My glowing cheek in thy vales of he $ 
But ah! for me and mine they roll and breathe,no more! 
Il. . 
There the sun-kindled fruits from blossoms rise, 
As if the breath of the Omnipotent ‘ 
Warmed them to instant ripeness, ‘neath the skies 
Flashing, as if their hues magnificent 
Forth from the very Heaven of Heavens were sent. 
There gem-like floWers are stirred by radiant wings, 
Till all air of sweets is redolent. 
There o’er the mouldering arch the ivy springs, 
And songs of other days the daik-browed maiden sings. 
Ill. 
I never knew a parent’s fond caress— 
I grew uncared for as the desert tree ; 
A my sorrow, there was none to bless— 
No lip to smile upon my childish glee : 
And yet, my country, memory turns to thee, 
‘As to a mother’s breast an unweaned child: 
Would to thy solitudes I now could flee, 
With thoughts as pure and spirit undefiled 
As when, a wayward boy, among thy flowers I smiled! 


From the Portland Advertiser. 

Betters from Flr. Brooks.—No. LVIX 
THINGS AND THOUGHTS IN VENICE. 

a Sept. 26, 1835. 

Tus traveller, it is said, finds Venice to be one of the most 
interesting and most beautiful cities of the world,—and cer- 
tain I am, there are but few cities which History and Poetry 
have invested with a greater charm. Founded, like our re- 
public, by exiles from oppression, who sought an asylum not 
over, but upon the very waves of the ocean, it has an interest 
and a story for all the nations, but above all for an American ; 
—and while I have sailed over its little lakes separated from 


‘| water of sacred story, the living water that is to nourish free 
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It is with such reflections as these, that I fecl a mournful | 
delight in traversing the canals and the bridges of this strange 
and beautiful city. It needs not the power of the pens of a 
Petrarch, a Shakspeare, an Otway, a Radcliffe, a®chiller, or a 
Byron, who have each impressed the image of Venice upon the 
imagination of almost every man that reads a book, to invest 
such a city with a charm, particularly in the eye of him who 
looks sharply upon its existence and its history in the great 
chain of huntan events. Say what may be said of the terri- 





ble government of-the secret Council of Venice, yet what 
American traveller can forget that the same suffering princi- 
ples sought an asylum here, as sought the asylum upon the 
rock of Plymouth, from which has gushed, if not the living 


principles throughout the world. Who can forget that Venice 
combated for centuries for the like liberty that we won in a 
single glorious struggle, and that while that liberty was 
guarded and preserved, Venice was not only the Queen of 
the seas, but the great work-shop of Europe, the wonderful 
mart of the East,—with her hands full of gold, and her arms 
clutching the spoils of the oldestof empires? ‘Then, sprang 
up those palaces from the water that I see,—then, those 
churches rich as mines of gold, laden with eastern wealth 
thickly clustered upon altars and on columns, teeming with 
precious stones, and confounding even the imagination by the 
glory of display.—And when I look upon them, I not only 
think of this, but I consider those monuments of that proud 
day, alas! now liberty is lost—crumbling as does the Colise- 
um, or the arch of Ty rajan—stricken, and sad,—beautiful, it 
may be, but with that beauty which denotes the end, when 
the hectic blush is tinging and flitting across the cheek. [| 
feel as if I had entered into the darkened and hushed cham- 
ber of death, when the last pulse is beating, when the showy 
robes of this world are to be put off, and the simple sheet is 
to be put on; but I think I hear the voice of prophecy and 
admonition, it may not be of the ancient Siby! with her mys- 
tic books, but a voice as important to us, as that voice to 
Rome of olden days, though it speaks only in deserted man- 
sions, unvisited canals, or the weeds and slime from which 
Venice sprang, now often re-covering their original hold, and 
proving the principle that ‘ dust must return to dust.’ The 
same principles that cast such a pearl upon the ocean, whcre 





the sea by banks of sand, (lagunes as they are called,) and 
visited the little isles that industry and wealth have made to 
shine on the blue waters, even as the stars glitter in the blue 
and broad — of the heavens, I have thought much of | 
that long and dazzling a that these republicans of the sea | 
held over the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, when with their | 


they transformed many insignificant islands and beds of sand 





into the most beautiful creations of man, are acting upon us 
at the present moment, under the advantages of a position 
singularly favored by heaven, and such principles must in the 
course of time, deck our republic with.ornaments as glorious | 
as are seen in Venice.. But what a sad reflection then, that 

our day must come too! What a melancholy thought that 





gallies, or their galliots they chased Genoa ‘the proud’ from 
the deep, or with the ‘blind old Dandolo’ filled the Bosphorus, | 
and fell upon the walls of the city of Constantine. As I saw | 
itsonce rich palaces crumbling by the water’s edge, and | 
traced the print of the foot of desolation as it began to appear 
—here, even in the courts of the Doge, and there, within the 
walls of St. Mark, even though the Lion stands on his old 
guard, and the gilded horses of Lysippus are on their ancient 
foothold, I felt a mournful exultation, when I thought of the 
Past and the Present, and linked them with the destiny of 
my own dear country,—marking well as | could (as if written 
with the pen of the spectre of death,) the progress of the de- 
stroyer of pride and empice, which from the foundation of the 
world has been travelling from the East to the. West—now 
strutting in. gold and glory amid the legions of Darius,—now 
throwing up mountains in pyramids upon the sands of Ligypt ; 
anon briskly blazing even with a consuming lustre, upon the 
Grecian peninsula,—then streaming forth like a shower of fire 
from the walls of the eternal city ; anon concentrated in one 
bright focus upon the isles of Venice, but now daily dying 
away, while the traveller from the yet farther west, even the 
and of Goths and Huns, is gazing with the admiration upon 
ts splendor, and impressed and inspired by its taste, trans- 
ports to his own home, and imparts the enthusiasm kindled 
there. Here, after the fall of the Roman Empire, Liberty 
found a refuge ypon the waters and made a fortress of the 
waves ; and with the same lordly air that England now strides 
over the ocean with her mighty fleets, the galleys of Venice 
age upon the waves—dictating peace or war from tie pil- 
of Hercules to the Dardanelles, and even at one time, 
the mighty bulwark of civilization, as when it drove back the 
dark cloud of Turkish barbarism, so fearfully and thickly 
gathering upon the Adriatic. But since that day, empire and 
civilization have taken yet another step, and a little isla::d upon 
the ocean, now proudly apart from the rest of Europe, has 
become the mistress of the seas. A mightier step too, than 
even this, empire and civilization are rapidly taking ; not over 
a little stretch of land or sea as hitherto, but now over one 
broad ocean, to a continent that ason of one of the republics 
of the Mediterranean, discovered—there, amid forests where 
. and more savage barbarians than Huns or Goths roamed 
in unbridled liberty, building great cities, and rapidly cluster- 
We in them the ornaments of civilization,—exchanging the 
lofty pine for the steeple of the church, and the howl and the 
whoop of the savage for the song of the Christian and the full- 
swelling notes of the n,—not only to make ‘ th. wilder- 
ness blossom like the Tose,’ but to plant men there, with the 
souls and the faculties of men regenerated and redeemed 
from the thraldom of ‘centuries of prejudice and false edu- 


| men will not continue so to govern themselvesas to preserve | 
that liberty which, as it is given or withheld, advances them | 
| in, or retards the possession of happiness and civilization! | 
} 


| - Musing thus, I was wandering all solitary in the narrow al- 
| leys of Venice, when all at once, I came upon the magnifi- 
cent Piazza di San Marco, or in other words, the Place of 
Saint Mark. The sun was setting ; and the people were re- 
freshing themselves with coffee in multitudes there, not under 
the arcades of the surrounding palaces, but in the open Place 
—people of almost every name and nation,—the Hun, the 
Turk and the Sclavonian,—the Greek and the Koman,—the 
sons of Goths and Saracens, as well as the proud Venetian. 
The broad Lagune before me was covered with lively gondo- 
las filled with parties who were idly floating on the little 
ripples of the waves, enjoying the evening air, or chatting over 
the affairs of the hour and the day. The Adriatic sailors 
were thick upon the quay, not the bold tars of old renown, 
but the Austrian livery-clad slave who makes vin show to 
give his master a little domain upon the sea.. ‘I he Austrian 
soldier, an outward-well-clad being enough he is, but it may 
be with not a shirt to his back, and with an ever-craving 
stomach, so ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-paid, are these myrmidons 
—was taking his regular sentinel pace around the Palace 
of the Doges. I sat down at the foot of the Campanile of 
San Marco, the tower where Galileo made his oservations. 
I wandered thence to the Ducal Palace, and saw the ‘ Giant's 
Staircase,’ and the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ The beautiful verses 
of Byrou. were ity | in my mind,—and I ran over the peri- 


the ornaments of the house of God. The revenue of a 
kingdom would scarcely purchase this a tabernacle !— 
The whole interior is lined with Mosaics,—Mosaics of onyx 
and emerald too! The grand altar is placed upon a pavilion, 
‘upported by four columns of white marble, filled wi 
which represent tlie history of the old and new Testament. Ia 
the rear of this, is another altar whe reposes the Holy Sac- 
rament, environed by columns, two of which are of oriental 
alabaster transparent as the chrystal, and of the greatest 
rarity—with. re others of blue and at and two of 
serpentine witha balustrade of hyry. How many people 
of Gi tone centuries have wiuahe to make this "titte, 
which of itself has seen a period of seven hundred yeass !— 
The ten exterior gates are of Corinthian brass, and Venice 
plundered them from Constantinople, who plundered them 
from—I know not whom. ‘The serpentine columns of the 
interior were plundered too,—and vie Saracenic pillars that 
ornament the out and the in, show that they were plundered 
also. TI espied far up, at last, amid the richly-worked fagade 
of the church, half hidden among porphyry columns, marble 
statues, mosaics, and gilded bronze, the four famous 
of Lysippus’ workmanship, which in the cars of conquering 
armies, em almost made the circle of the world,—in one age, 
belonging to the chariot of the sun of Corinth of olds in 
another decorating the triumphal arcs of such opposite char- 
acters as a Nero and a Trajan at Rome. then journeying to 
Byzantium, whence the Venetians plundered them ; at last 
seized amid the magic victories of that human tiiracle, Na- 
poleon, to decorate the Carrouscl-Place at Paris, Whenee a 
million of allied bayonets rescued them with other trophies, 
to reinstate them upon the portalsof St.Mark! Here they are 
now, the same beautiful pieces of bronze as ever, but the-sym- 
bols of Puwer and’Empire no more, for though an inscription 
in golden letters proclaim that they were victoriously brought 
back to Venice, yet it was not Venetian, but Austrian arms 
that brought them there, and though Austria — to Venice 
her lion and her horses to grace her ow 1azza, yet only 
the trappings of her ancient glory are left, in which she is dy- 
ing by inches every hour, laurelled, one may say—as were the 
victims of ancient sacrifice that the Augurers led in tram— 

“Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 

With Freevom—god-like triad! bow ye sate! 


* . . * . . * 7 . 
Oh! Agony—that ecnturies should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory turned to dust and tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, Palace, Pillar, us a mourner greets ; 
Aud e’en the Lion all subdued appears, 
Aud the harsh sound of the barbarian drum 
With dull and daily dissonance repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the mooulight with the throng 
Of goudolas ——.” 

Thinking of the chequered destiny to which Time and con- 
quest had subjected these famous Horses of which I have 
been speaking, and pecage led to the reflection by these 
beautiful verses in which Byron turns in the ode that I have 
been quoting, from dying Venice, to apostrophise my own 
home— “ T'hat one great clime, intull and free defiance 

Which rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atfuntic.” 
I could not bui flatter myself with the fancy—fact, it may be, 
in the ever-changing career of Empire—that the day would 
come when even these horses might cross the Atlantic, and 
adorn some triumphal arch in that far-off land. !n the pro- 
gress of art, ever an attendant as it is of power and dat, 
illuminating and embellishing their conquests as it does, who, 
knowing the history and era of the little republics of the 
earth, dare say there is more improbability in such a predic- 
tiun, than that Corinth should have lost them, or that the 
refugees of the little islands almost lost among the sea-weéds 
of the Adriatic should have struck down the walls of proud 
Byzantium, and placed the trophies by their own Lion? ba 
would not for the world inculcate a spirit of conquest, yet 1 
there is ever an excusable use of force, it is possessing one’s 
self of these rich treasures of art, particnlarly when thus con- 
secrated by a long and interesting history.’ When-I look 
around upon the invaluable models of antique and modern art, 
that ages of conquest and labor have clustered along the 





lous history of the ves, one of whom he has so immorta- 
lized. Are these Shylecks I thought, these dea!crs in gold 
and jewels here, under yon arcades! The Basilica of San 
Marco, this gorgeous Mosque more than Church at last ab- 
sorbed all attention. I looked well upon its cupolas, its 
slender pinnacles, its semi-circular arches, the interlacings of 
gold ont bronze that decorate the principal portal, before I 
cutered the spacious vestibule, and as I ran my eyes over its 
Gothic arches and Greek columns, interhingled with Moor- 
ish tracery, I thought of the brilliant days when the gorgeous 
Palace was covered over for tilt or tournament, a wild Car- 
nival, with a canopy sparkling with artificial stars, and a car- 
pet of the tichest stufls of the East. All of splendor, all of 
wealth I ever dreamed of, even in reading Arabian tales of 
princely Palaces springing up-by magic stroke, seemed to be 
amply realized, as [ passed this vestibule, and gazed upon the 
interior, which then, [ know not why, n to be partially 
lighted up. - Before it, every thing in all Europe that I have 
as yet seen of lustre or of wealth, dwindles into msigni e. 





shores of the Adriatic and Mediterranean, I almost am wil- 
ling to change the bad sentiment of Cwsar, ‘that if Justice ~ 
was ever to be violated, it was tobe violated for the sake of 
ruling,’ into another, that if — ne § ever - be waged, it A 
to be waged for the pu of stcaling—famous objects o 
art. The Greeks ds ered the East; the Romans plun- 
dered them. The hyeroglyphic columns of ian art 
even now stand on the Roman piazzas. ‘Titus pl Je- 
rusalem. ‘The barbarians plundered the Roman Empire.— 
Venice plundered Constantmople. Bonaparte plundered her. 
To tell the truth, and to use a common but expressive 

‘my mouth waters,’ when I see this rich grouping of the arts 
in breathing pictures, and an almost moving statuary~-and 
Attila-like, 1 begin to turn a Goth. I feela paasion for steal- 
ing creeping over me. I cannot help thinking, what a beau- 
tifal prize our noble fleet would have won, if when we had 








catien. 





The spoils of nations, the conquered treasures of the East, 
were before me. Diamonds, emeralds, rubies and pearls, are 


the little trouble with Naples, we had those troubles 
to the verge of war, and seized the rich museym of Naples 
—the accumulated treasures from Herculaneum and Pompeii 


—with the famous Hercules, and the more famous group of 
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Disses. the Bull! hibnc ia prize Qe ee, * 
r uantit' ictures, the chefs @’auvre 
a Tintoret, a tian. and Paul Vatu! We can never 


buy such precious thi Wealth cannot purchase them.— 





! the annual revenue of the United States could not roe 


chase many an Italian gallery. The noblemen of Eng 
and the princes of Russia, the greatest buyers of the present 
day, negotiate, but negotiate in vain. Alas! if we ever have 
them at all, we must s/eal them, as they stole other finer 
works from Greece and the East. The English plunder in 
their way,—witness the Elgin marbles. I like the Roman 
and ian mode the best. Heavens and Earth! what a 
swoop we might make, if we were to land a force at Civita 
Vecchia, and march upon Rome and plunder the Capitol and 
the Vatican! ‘The whole world would then be obliged to 
visit us to study the artsin ‘ the weods of the new world,’ for 
certain I am, that if we ever laid our clutches upon them, all 
the world could not bring them back to Europe again. You 
see I am become an American Goth. 


Another thought strikes me, es I enter Italy, and study 
more its history and its customs,— and if it lead to another 
digression from my regular journal of things in Venice, I 
must exouse myself by asking again, what is the use of tra- 
vel, but as the sight of things inspires thoughts? Every 
body sees, but every body does not think upon what it sees. 
When I gee here in Venice, and remark throughout Italy so 
many fine creations of genius, and read further, that Italy is 
at this "Way the very focus.of the arts—witnessing too pil- 
gtims, as it were, from every part of the earth worshipping 
at her shrine, and seeing that it is here the student from 
every clime of the old world and the new, resorts for culti- 
vation and for study,—I am amused that such a people as 
the’ ish, who only within fifty years themselves have de- 
ee to be civilized, should sneer at Republicans and Repub- 
ican governments as instruments to vulgarize and debase 
mankind,—as fetters to the progress of art, refinement, and 
taste, when all history and observation prove that in propor- 
tion to the liberality of the institutions of government under 
which men are reared, has been and is, the progress of art, 
—or other words (10 matter what may be the form of the 
government) it is necessary that the popular principle should 
be the reigning principle of a goverament, in order fully to 
develope the energies, the tastes, and the highest intellectual 
capacities of man. ‘To make men, the government must fet- 
ter none of the powcrs of a man, but must stimulate his in- 
dustry and his ambition to their ample exercise, sa that what- 
ever faculty there may be latent shall be enceuraged to its 
full developement. Wherever this is done at the present 
day, as has been done in other times, there mam exhibits the 
greatest capacities—it may be in one way or in another, just 
as the tastes of the people or the patronage of government 
incline. ‘The reason that in the United States and in Eng- 
land, at the present day, there are more men that deserve 
the reputation of orators, than in all the rest of the world 
together, is, that in these two countries the popular principle 
has the most expansion. I mention this instance of the de- 
velopement of intellect, because J look upon oratory or ex- 
temporaneous speaking as the very highest exercise of the 
faculties of the human mind. ‘The like I believe, as I have 
said in a former letter from England, is the reason that busi- 
ness is doue better, and with more energy and spirit, by the 
Americans and English, than by any other people. But 
when we come to the fine arts, the principle is modified, it is 
true, but is not changed. Eloquence and commerce cannot 
flourish long and securely under a despotism,—for che tongue 
has no liberty, and enterprise has no range—but the fine arts 
can, for that amount of popular talent which is withdrawn 
from the field of politics and business, can be turned to paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture, (not so well to literature 
however,) as from the fine arts government has but little to 
apprehend, ‘exercising the mind as they do in abstractions ra- 
ther than in actions, pleasing rather than inflaming, occupy- 
ing the mind with the creations of genius rather than letting 
genius loose to play upon the multitude, to raise the storm, 

tempest, and then the revolution. Even though this is 
true, however, yet the nations of the present day with the 
freest institutions are cultivating the arts the most. The 
Russians are buying, I own, but who hears of the arts in 
Russia, or of a Russian artist! The Germans are at work, 
copying rather than originating, I belicve,—with no munifi- 
cent institutions such as the French have in Italy and at 
home. The era of French advancement in the arts was the 
era of the Republic, and of Napoleon, who, if a despot, was 
a despot of the people’s choice, created and sustained by the 
popular principle alone.. Louis Phillippe at the present mo- 
ment, a chosen monarch, and not a monarch by ‘the grace of 
God,’ is doing more for the arts than all the Bourbons ever 
thought of doing. The English are accumulating all that 
British gold can purchase,—the greatest patrons of the arts 
of the present day—with critics of the finest taste, the keen- 
est admirers too, of the art and beauty of every European 
gallery. Utility and art with them march hand in hand. The 
one courts and wins the other, and the last adorns and graces 


the first. Even Mars is proad of Venus for his wife, and 
Horcules appears the better side by side of an Apollo. The 
Xagih _are older than we are, and hence the reason 

what is true of them is not altogether true of us. Util- 





would ) be Venice, 











we are full, have a little leisure, we will go to study art. 
Besides, the English are three thousand miles nearer school 
than we are. It is along road that over the sea. But let 
steam annihilate that distance, and make the way cheap, and 
when the latent tastes of the mass of my countrymen can be 
aroused and cultivated, when the arts of Italy can fall upon 
and kindle up the popular principle of which I speak, I know 
from the fine perception with which 1 see many Americans 
here judging works of art, that the faculty is within, and only 
needs an opportunity to jump out. Our disadvantage is im- 
mense. ith no great models before us, we come to Eu- 
rope as children in all such things. We have to begin our 
very alphabet. We study our a b c’s. We watch the strange 
emotion of a new power gathering within us, and at first we 
hardly know what it is :—but as it strengthens, it imparts a 
pleasure the like of which we never knew before. 

Thus much of the present, now of the past. Venice, but 
a city of the middle ages, when all the North of Europe was 
in profound darkness, is a brilliant refutation of those who 
assert that Repnblicanism or Democracy vulgarizes mankind. 
For Architecture, witness its Palaces and Churches, which 
Palladio, the architect, has ranked among the most beautiful 
in the world. Step into the Piazza, or Piazzetta of St. Mark. 
Look there at the noble edifices of Sansovino. Behold the 
Ducal Palace. Enter this edifice, and apart from history, 
the romance of the age of an Ariosto, what a blaze of art 
bursts upon you! The fine pictures of the finest artists are 
in view. Titian is there with his grandest coloring. ‘T'in- 
toretto appears in the wild enthusiasm of his inventive gen- 
ius. Paul Veronese completes a trio, which the world can- 
not match. ‘TI can create,” said Charles V. “by a breath 
a hundred Dukes, Counts, or Barons, but alas! I cannot 
make one Titian.” The Venetian school of Painting, in 
wealth of coloring, and high imagination, surpasses all the 
other schools of Italy,—and Titian was the chief of that 
school. I saw his famous Magdalen in the Barberigo Pal- 
ace, the engravings of which are all over the world. His 
“ Assumption of the Virgin,” is in the gallery of the Acade- 
my. His “St. Peter Martyr,” is in the Church of San Gio- 
vanni e Paolo. I traced out the tomb where “ lies the great 
Titian” —“ Qui giace il gran Tiziano’’—in the pavement of 
the Church of the frazi,—and after I had seen his pictures, 
I could not but feel some enthusiasm over the remains of the 
friend of Tasso, and Ariosto,—the proud artist whom all the 
Monarchs of Europe ceirted, the mighty Charles V. among 
the chief, but who preferred his beloved Venice to the pat- 
ronage of all, and where he lived and died of the plague at 
the age of ninety. But take your gondola and go over 
Venice, and leave not a Church unvisited, for wherever 
you look outwardly beauty strikes the eye, and wherever 
you enter in, painting and sculpture charm the fancy. 
‘The Palaces are full of treasures. The Palazzo Manfrine 
is one broad sparkling galaxy of art. I should fill a sheet 
with even Churches and Palaces that you must go and see 
—but. what eulog’ need the fine arts of that city, tha 
springing from slime and sea-weed, “ sat in state, throned 
on her hundred isles,” creating the master artist of the 
world, reviving the arts even, and when dyitg at last, dy- 
ing with a Phidias, 01 a Praxiteles to boast of in the per- 
son of the immortal Canova, the greatest sculpture of the 


e. 

There is nothing then in Venice that leads a Republican 
to believe that the power of a free government vulgarizes 
mankind. For whatever may have been the chequered 
history of Venice, it started as a democracy, and it ever 
depended upon the mass of people ‘for support. The 
merchants, if not deserving the e ithet given the Venetians 
[ trust we shall soon find in America—indeed we are 
finding already. History then, if it proves nothing else, 
proves that monarchs and a train of nobles are not neces- 
sary for the patronage of the arts; for as in Venice, so in 
the republic of Genoa, the merchants only, effected more 
than all the monarchs or all the aristocrats of Europe ever 
thought of doing. ‘The history of Florence, of Pisa, of 
Sienna—of all the proud republics of the middle ages, is 
but an addition to the principles I have been sustaining. 
They prove each and all, that man, when left to his 
own unhampered energies, takes a longer step onward 
than when manacled by kings oF nobles, or when even 
patronized by their wealth. What monuments have we. 
of the haughty nobles of the Middle Ages, but their rocky 
castles on rocky pinnacles, where ought to-be only the ey- 
rie of the eagle, (fit nest, it may be, however, for such 
birds of prey as these nobles were, while the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the fertile plains on the banks of pleasant 
rivers, were the abodes of the commerce and the arts of 
republics, that clustered around them as the beautiful 
grape on the pendent vine,—all teeming with wealth—the 
refuge of freemen—the home of the artist—the inspired 
spot of the painter, the sculptor, and the poet! Florence 
of itself to this day is a monument to the glory of repub- 
lican principles, establishing the fact that they not only 
elevate, but that they ennoble the man too. For this noble 
city stood, for centuries almost, as the sole bulwark of re- 
publican principles in Ita)y :—and when it fell, it fell hold- 
ing in its grasp the most wonderful achievements of the 
Past and the Present—the Venus de Medici, the Appollo- 
nio, the Dancing Fawn, the Scythian Slave, the group of 


mest firet give us bread enough to eat, and then when 








the Wrestlers, with the Fornarina, and Hely Family of 
Raphael, the Day and Night of Michael Angelo—boasti 
too of rearing and nursing suchsnen as Petrarch and Gak 
lileo, and adding to them the fame of a Dante, and the:re- 
fuge of an Alfieri;—knowing too, even to this moment, 
that there is not a people on earth who have a keener 
sensibility to all the beanties and delicacies of art. 

But I find I have struck a topic too abundantly full of 
thought for a letter. An essay might be written upon it, 
not perhaps so useful to us as woeful this side of the water, 
for thousands of Europeans now pretend to believe that 
the higher efforts of the mind are incompatible with a free 
government. They overlook all I have said. They for- 

et that the blind ‘old Bard, of Scio’s rocky isle’ was cra- 
died in a free, if not in a Republican Government. They 
forget that the greatest Epics of all times have been writ- 
ten by Republiean pens. Dante was the offspring of 
Florentine Liberty. That kindred spirit, Milton, a 
we better know, was the son of the English Common- 
wealth. It is time then that we vindicate our rights not 
only to au equality of intellect in every species of intel- 
lectual artisanship, and not only prove that equality to ex- 
ist, and to be compatible with business and commerce, and 
free government, but to contend for the superiority as it 
loudly does from the bread-mouthed trumpet of the Past, 
—not only all along the hills and mountains of Attica, and 
from the Capitol and the ruined arches of ancient Rome, 
but even to this day, establishing the fact, that Art is 
wealthiest where men are freest,—pointing out to the 
American as he enters into Italy, what Liberty did when 
Liberty was enthroned triumphant there—thus gladden- 
ing his eyes with the joyful sight of old Republics, preém- 
inently not only in Freedom, but in Art,—inflaming his 
own bosom too with the warmest Jove, and the highest ex- 
pectations for his own land, so that while he turns with 
sadness from the reverse that has overtaken this Italy, so 
beautiful in death, his heart leaps again with joy to think 
that over the waters, kindred principles are creating and 
fostering another Italy, where, under the blessing of Hea- 
ven, Republics as mighty as those of Greece and Rome, 
are springing up. Oh, conld he bat tarn the warm and 
hearty intellects of the young men of America from the 
accursed and barren waste of scrambling for miserable of- 
fices, into some other field where proud Ambition could 
win its due reward, and thus leave a name for other times, 
then the very waste of that high gift of God would be 
spirit and flame enough to make all America one broad 
blaze of light, dazaling enough to confound every wretch- 
ed subject of Power, who palliates his own disgrace b 
swearing that Republican Liberty makes brutes of, or = 
garizes us. B. 





Joxrs.—The cayenne of conversation, and the salt of 
life. ‘A joke’s prosperity,’ says Shakespeare, ‘lies in 
the ear of the hearer ;’ and indeed it is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to pronounce whether it be a good one or 
bad one, risibly speaking, for a bon mot wing be too witty 
to be pleasant, or at least to elicit laughter: while a poor 
pleasantry, by the help of some Indicrous turn, or expres- 
sion, or association of ideas, may provoke cachinnation. 
Nay, there are cases, in which a joke becomes Lacon | 
good from its being so intolerably bad, and is appla > 
in the inverse ratio of its merit, as the greatest honors are 
sometimes showered upon men who have the least honor. 
The admiration excited by the highest order of wit is gen- 
erally serious, because it sets us thinking. It was said of 
a crafty Israelite, whe deserted the Hebrew faith, withont 
embracing that of the Christians, and yet endeavored to 
make both parties subservient to his selfish views, that he 
resembled the blank leaf between the Old and New Tes- 
tament, belonging to neither, and making a cover of both. 
No one would laugh at this; it is exactly that description 
of wit which has been defined, ‘an unexpected associa- 
tion of apparently dissimilar ideas, exciti leasure and 
surprise.” The author of the Piccsnsen af taste being at 
a dinner-party with Mr. Turner, R. A. whose enthusiasm 
for his art Jed him to speak of it and of its professors as 
superior to all others, the bard rose, and alter alluding, 
with a mock gravity, to his friend’s skill in varnishing 

ainters as well as paintings, proposed the health of Mr. 
Turner, and the worshipful company of painters and gla- 
ziers. ‘This (to use the newspaper phrase) called up Mr. 
Turner, who with a similar solemnity, expressed his sense 
of the honor he had received, made eome good-humored 
allusions to blotters of foolscap, whose works were appro- 
priately bound in calf: and concluded by proposing in re- 
turn, the health of Mr. Campbell, and the worshipful com- 
pany of paper-stainers—a LF guasneny that excited a ral 
augh, in which none joined more heartily than the post 
himself. Heads and Toils, by Dr. Chatfield. 

SenatoriaL Preasaytxy.—A slight skirmish took 
place in the U. S. Senate, on the Ist inst. between Mesers. 
Clay and Buchanan. Mr. Clay alluded to the ‘ Federal 
olitics’ of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 1792-3. 
Mr. Buchanan retorted that his politics could not have 
been very definite at that period, as he was only sever 
ears old! Mr. Clay was evidently a little cornered; but 
got out very handsomely. As to the "a age, 
he said, all he was sorry for, was, that were no more 
ladies in the gallery to hear his confession. 
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THE RECREANT KNIGH®. 
* Speruew, Earl of Chartres and Blois, deserted the Cliristian princes 
sine ausions if the first Crusade, aud returned ds Semmes. His 
Countes, of William the r, received bim 
with ’ ; shamed by her taunts, he returaed to Pales- 
tine, ell n battle with a body of Ethiop cavalry, near Ramula. 


’T.1s the pleasant time of the vintage, 
In the. sunny vales of France, 

And the ripe, full bulbs of the pu fruit” 
Like gems in the green leaves glance; 

But why is the song of the peasant mute, 
And where is the vintage dance ? 


. From the bending olive’s loaded boughs 
Priore falleth an amber shower, 
And the bursting cone of the golden pine 
Enriches its spiral bower ; 
And the balmy air, like an anodyne, 
Hath hushed every leaf and flower. 


Lo! the ripened harvest stoops to earth, 


But the reaper, where is he ? 


N th th the wine-press o’er, 
on the ruddy flood rans free : 

If his hand is stained "tis with pagan blood, 
Tn 8 land beyond the sea. 


For the princely Hugh of Vermandois 
His way to the East has ta’ 

With a thousand knights, whose spurs were won 
On the blood-dyed fields of Spain— 

And the vassal hath donned his gambeson, 
To ride in the baron’s train. 


The peasant maiden wends forth alone 
To muse in the twilight dim; 

Her bodice heaves to her heart’s quick sigh, 
And tears in her dark eyes swim— 

For in fancy she seeth her lover lie 
*Neath the steed of a Paynim grim. 


Within proud Earl Chartres’ fortalice 
Stands the wassail cup unfilled ; 
Unheard is the shout of the bnsy thrall, 
And the minstrel’s harp is stilled, 
No fagots blaze in the banquet hall, 
the bats in the chimney build. 


The untrodden soil of the tilting-ground 
Is o’erwoven with twining weeds; 

The red deer heareth no hunter’s whoop, 
The hare unmolested breeds; 

And the heron fears not the falcon’s stoop, 
As she soars from the waving reeds. 


O’er the warderless wall no longer streams 
The badge of a noble line, 

For the haughty Count in Christ's holy name, 
Hath assumed the crimson sign, 

And his banner follows the oriflamme 
O’er the deserts of Palestine. 


The Countess paces the rampart wall 
With a quick step to and fro; 

Her proud eyes flash with unwonted light, 
And her blushes come and go: 

’T was-the palmer, who sought her bower last night, 
With his tidings, moved her so. 


What sound was that? ’T was the tramp of steeds— 
The dust by their hoofs up-ploughed, 

With a squadron wrapped in its choking fold, 
Cemes on like a flying cloud ; 

And bright in the sunlight, like gleams of gold, 
Spears flash o’er its curling shroud. 


Onward it sweeps !—‘tis dissolving—gone ! 
For each knight hath slacked his reign; 

By the fortress moat, till the draw-bridge fall, 
Waits a mailed and bannered train, 

*T is the laurelled Ear!, to his bride and hall, 
Returned from the wars again. 


The draw-bridge drops, and a knight sweeps o’er, 
As his palfrey’s hoofs were wings ; 

He threads the arch, while the bugles peal, 
And his rein to a vassal flings : 

But a moment more, and his armed heel 
On the step of the turret rings. 


Lightly he leaps up the winding stair— 
hath sprung to his lady's side: 
‘ Now thanks to God, and the Virgin's grace, 
I behold thee again, my bride! 
But the lady tarns from his warm embrace 
With gesture of queenly pride. 


Her red lip curls with imperial se 
And her glance is dark and sreeds. 
* Thou bringest,’ she cries, ‘late news, I trow, 
ean Ba ted the wo Land: - 
ea feet of craven rass ne’er grew 
When he fled from a lifted brand * . 
“Ngy, Adele, blame not—the cause is lost ; 
*T is no human foe I dread : 
But Pestilence waveth his flag of gloom 
O’er Famine’s unburied dead : 
With flesh uptorn from the noisome tomb, 
Are the Christian warriors fed. 


‘The beleaguering lines round Antioch 


Are by human spectres trod— 








In a recreant’s hand St. Peter's blade 
- — PBL age of 7: es a 
idst thou in peace, but to fly dismay 
a When a lion crossed thy path? 


‘Thoulouse, and the gallant Bohemond, 
And Bouillon’s peerless lord— 
Did they, ’mid the starving legions, feast 
At the groaning banqnet-board ! 
Back! back! false knight, to the blessed East, 
And redeem thy plighted word! 


‘Nay ,touch me not! The untempered blood 
Of the iron Gothic race, 
At the very thought of a coward’s kiss, 
Rushceth boiling to my face; 
I had rather have mourned thee dead, than this 
Dishonor and foul disgrace! | 
| 
* Recover thy fame in the Holy Land ; | 
For I swear by St. Deny’s shrine, 
Through the bosom of cloven infidels 
Lies the only way to mine! 
Thou must open a hundred Moslem selles, 
Ere a husband’s rights are thine !” 
Now shame in the breast of the baron stirs, 
And he maketh brief reply : 
‘If my pee to thee must be paved wit’: dead, 
I will cleave the way—or die! 
Let mass, I pray, for my soul be said, 
Should my bones in the desert lie !’ 











’T is morn! The beams of the rising sun 
In bewildering flashes pla 

On emblazoned buckler, ~ f gleaming lance, 
Plumed helmet and pennon gay, 

As forth from the dark portcullis prance 
The knights in their rich array. 


Aloft on the crowning beacon tower, 
Stands Earl Chartres’ haughty dame: 
Not e’en the thought of her husband’s death 
Can her lion spirit tame : 
‘If he fall ’tis in Heaven's cause,’ she saith, 
* And ’tis better death than shame.’ 


A corse, ‘neath the walls of Ramula, 
Lieth festering in the sun: 
Afar, in a Norman convent cell, 
There knecleth a matron nun. | 
Earl Chartres sleeps where in strife he fell, 
And the Church hath a daughter won. 
New-York, March, 1836, J.B. 








From tue Literary Souvenir for 1836. 
SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY W. HOWITT. 

But let us away, into the fur, far country! Into the | 
still, pure, unadulterated country. Ah! here indeed is a| 
Sabbath? What a sunny peace, whataca!m yet glad re- 
pose, lies on its fair hills; over all itssolemn woods? How 
its flowery dales, and deep secluded valleys, reflect the 
holy tranquillity of heaven! It is morning, and the sun 
comes up the sky as if he knew it was a day of universal! 
pause in the workings of the world; he shines over the 
glittering dews, and green leaves, and ten thousand blos- 
soms; and the birds fill the blue fresh air with a rapture of 
music. ‘The earth looks new and beautiful as on the day 
ofits creation ; but it is full of rest as ifit drew near its close 
—all its revolutions past, all its turbulence hushed, all its | 
mighty griefs healed, its mys‘erious destinies accomplished ; | 
and the light of eternity about to break over it with a new | 
and imperishable power. Man rests from his labors, and | 
every thing rests with him. There lie tl. weary steeds) 
that have dragged the chain and smarted i:nder the lash ; 
they. have pulled the plough and the pondcrous waggon, 
or tiown over hill or dale at man’s bidding; there they lie, 
on the slope of the surtny field; and the very sheep and 
cattle seem imbued with their luxurious enjoyment of rest. 
The farmer has been walking into his fields, looking over 
this gate aud that fence, into enclosures of grass mottled 
with flowers like a carpet, or rich green corn growing al- 
most visibly, at his cattle and the shady quiet of his house. 
And it is a shady quiet. The sun glances about its porch, 
and flickers amongst the leaves on the wal}, and the spar- 
rows chirp, and fly to and fro; but the dog lies and slum- | 
bers on the step of the door, or only raises his head to 
snap at the flies that molest him ;—the very cat coiled up| 
on a sunbright border in the garden, sleeps voluptuously ; | 
within, all is cleanness and rest. There is none of the) 








ing of curds, and shaping and turning of cheese ; the roll- 
ing of the barrel churn, the scouring of pails; the pump- 
ing, and slopping, and working and chattering, and sing- 
ing, and scolding of dairy-maids ; all that can be dispensed 
with of these matters, is dispensed with; aud what must 
be done, is done quietly, and is early away. There is a 
clean, cool parlor ; the open window lets in the odor of the 
garden,—the yet cool and delicious odor,—and the hum 


running and racketting of the busy week-day ; the press- | have sate in some flowery dale, with t 
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and children, are wandering up and down, admiring the 
growth of this and that; aud every ene Setiles, in his own 
mind, that his cabbages, and pores, aud beaus, are the best 
in the whole country ; and, that as for currants, gooseber- 
ries, apricots, and strawberries, there never were such 
crops since trees and bushes grew. 

Bat the bells rings out from the old church tower, Tho 
parson is already issuing from his pleasant parsonage ; 
groups of peasantry are already seen streaming over 
uplands toward the village; in the Janes gay ribands and 
Sunday gowns glance froin between the trees; amd every 
house sends forth its inkabutants to worship. rte a3 
those old gray fabrics that stand on many a hill, in 
taany a lowly hollow, all over this beloved country ; for, 
much as we reprobate that system of private or political 
patronage by which unqualified, unholy , and unchristian 
men have sometimes been thrust into their ancient pal- 
pits, lam of Sir Walter Scott's opinion, that. no places 
are so congenial to the holy simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship as they are. They have an air of antiquity about 
them,—and stand so. venerably amid: the most English 
scenes, and the tombs of generations of the dead, that we 
cannot enter them without having our imaginations and 
our hearts powerfully impressed with every feeling and 
thought that can make us love our country, and yet feel 
that itis not our abiding place. ‘Those antique arches, 
those low massy doors, were raised in days that are long 
gone by ; around those walls, nay beneath our vary. feet, 
sleep those who, in their generations, each in his little 
sphere, helped to build up England to her present pitch of 
greatness. We catch glimpses of that deep veneration, of 





|| that ufambitious simplicity of mind and manner that we 


would fain hold fast amid our growing knowledge, and its 


|| inevitable remodelling of the whole framework of society. 
|| We.are made to feel earnestly the desire to pluck the spir- 


it of faith, the integrity of character, and the whole heart 
of love of king and country, out of the ignorance and 
blind superstition of the past. ‘Therefore it is that I have 
always loved the church,—that I. have delighted to stroll 


|| far through the summer fields, and hear still onward their 


bells ringing happily, to enter and sit down amongst its 


|| rustic congregation, better pleased with their murmur 
|| of responses, and their artless but earnest chant than all the 


splendor and parade of more lofty fabrics. 
But Sunday morning is past; and afternoon is rolling 
away ; but it shall not roll away without its dower of hap- 


|| piness shed on every down, and into every beautiful vale, 


of this fair kingdom. Closed are the doors of the church, 


|| but opened are those of theusands and_ tens of thousands 


of dwellings to receive friends and kindred. And around 
the pleasant tea-table happy groups are gathering in each 
other’s house, freed from clinging, pressing, enslaving 
cares of the six days ; and sweetly, and full of renewi 
strength to the heart does the evening roll away. ‘And 
does it not roll as sweetly where, by many a cottage-door 
the aged grandfather and grandmother sit with two gene- 
rations about them, and bask in another glorious Sabbath 
sunset? And is it not sweet where friends stroll through 
the delicious fields, in high or cheerful talk; along the 
green lane, or broom-eugoldened hill-side ; or down into 
the woodland valley. where the waters run clear and 
chimingly, anid the dripping grass and the brooklime, 
and the yellow beams of the descending sun glance se- 
renely among the trees? And is it not sweet where, on 
some sequestered style, sit two happy lovers; or where 
they stray along some twilight ath. and the wood-bine 
and the wild-rose are drooping their flowery boughs over 
them, while earth and -heaven, supremely lovely in them- 
selvés, take new and divine hues from their own passion- 
ate spirits ; and youth and truth are theirs; the present is 
theirs in love ; the future is theirs in highconfidence ;—all 
that makes glorions the life of angels is theirs for the time ! 
Yes! all through the breadth of this great land,—through i 
cities, ita valleys, ite fair figlde,—ie liberated maillions eal 
walking in the eye of heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, 
reireshed by its gales, soothed by the peaceful beauty of 
the earth. There is a pause of profound, holy tranquility 
in which twilight drops down upon innumerable roofs, 
and prayers aseend from countless hearths, in city and in 
field, on earth and mountain, and then—’tis gone : the Sab- 
bath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessings, be upon that 
day ; and let myriads of thanks stream up to the throneof 
God for this divine and ne gift toman. AsI 

e sweetness of Ma 
around me, on a week-day, I have thought of all the mil- 
lions of immortal creatures toiling for their daily life in 
factories and shops, amid the whitlof machinery, and the 
greedy cravings of mercantile gain, and suddenly this 
golden interval of time has lain before me in all its bright- 
uess,—a time, and a perpetually recurring time, in which 
the iron clasp of earthly tyranny is loosed, and: Peace, 
Faith, and Freedom, the angels of God, come down ‘and 


of bees; flowers stand in their pots in the windew,; gath- || walk once more amongst men! 





comely wife,—already dressed for the day,—as she sees 
him come in, sits down to pour out his coffee. Over the 





ered flowers stand on the breakfast table ; and the farmer's | 


Ten thousand blessings on this day, the friend of man 
and beast. The bigot would rob it of its healthful free- 
dom, on the one hand, and coop up man in his work-a-day 
dungeons, and cause him to walk with demure and 





croft-gate the laborers are leaning, talking on the last 
week’s achievements, and those of the week to come ; and 





downcast eyes, and the libertine would all ‘iw 
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pleasure we took in it. 
pow ds irony and the falsetto of merriment, we revolt 
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— decorum to the other. Gop, and bse ma a oa THE ea wenn 
sterling sense of Englishmen, preserve if from ; re are eyes shining brightly, 
evils. Let us still weir anes rigidity and French dissi- There are smiles of delight, ; 
pation. Let our children and our servants, and those There are low sounds of joy * 


, and factories, be- 
tween the intervals of solemn worship, have freedom to 
walk in the face of heaven and the beauty of earth, for in 
the great temple of Nature stand together—Health and 
Piety. For myself,—I speak from experience,—it has 
always been my delight to go out on a Sunday, and, like 
Isaac, meditate in the fields, and especially in the sweet 

ity, and the gathering shadows of evening; and 
never, in temple or in closet, did more hallowed influences 
fall upon my heart. With the twilight and the hush of 
earth a tenderness has stolen upon me ; a desire for every 
thing pure and holy 3 a love for every creature on whom 
God has stamped the wonder of his handiwork ; but espe- 
cially to every child of humanity ; and then have I been 
made to feel that there is no oratory like that which has 
Heaven itself for its roof, and no teaching like the teach- 
ing of the Spirit which has created and still overshadows 
the world with its infinite wings. 





CHARACTER OF HAMILTON. 

The writer would deserve the fame of a public benefac- 
ter, who could exhibit the character of Hamilton with the 
truth and force that all who intimately knew bim, con- 
ceived it; example would then take the same ascendant, 
as his talents. The portrait alone, however exquisitely 
finished, could not inspire genius where it is not ; but if 
the world should again have possession of so rare a gift, it 
might awaken it when it sleeps, as by a spark from hea- 
ven’s own altar; for surely if there is any thing like di- 
vinity in man, it is in his admiration of virtue. 

But who alive can exhibit this portrait ?—If our age, on 
that supposition, more fruitful than any other, had pro- 
duced two Hamiirons, one of them might have depicted 
the other. To delineate genius, one must feel its power. 
Hamilton, and he alone, with all his inspirations, could 
have transfused its whole fervid sonl into the picture, and 
swelled its lineaments into life. ‘The writer’s mind, ex- 


panding with itsown peculiar enthusiasm, and glowing | 


with kindred fires, would then have stretched to the di 
mensions of its subject. Such is the infirmity of human 
nature it is very difficult for man, who is greatly the supe- 
rior of his associates, to preserve their friendship without 
abatement; yet, though he could not possibly conceal his 
superiority, he was so little inclined to display it, he was 
so much at ease in its possession, that no jealousy or envy 
chilled in his bosom, when his friends obtained praise. 
He was indeed so entirely the friend of his friends, so 

nanimous, so superior, or, more properly, so insensi- 
ble to all exclusive selfishness of spirit; so frank, so ar- 
dent, yet so little overbearing, so much trusted, admired, 
beloved, almost adored that his power over their affections 
was entire, and lasted through his life. We do not believe 
that he left any worthy man his foe, who had been his 
friend. ? 

Men of the most elevated minds, have not always the 
readiest discernment of character. Perhaps he was some- 
times too sudden and too lavish in bestowing his confi- | 
dence : his manly spirit disdaining artifice, suspected none. | 
But while the power of his friends cver him seemed to 
have no limits, and really had none, in respect to those 
things which were of a nature to be yielded, no man, not | 
the ‘Roman Cato himself, was more inflexible on every 

eint that touched,or seemed to touch, integrity and honor. 
ith him, it was not enough to be unsuspected ; his bo- 
sem would have glowed like a furnace, at his own whis- 
rs of reproach. Mere purity would have seemed to 
im below praise; and such were his habits, and such 
his nature, that the pecuniary temptations which many 
others can only with great exertion and self-denial resist, 
né attractions for him. He was far from obstinate ; yet, 
as his friends assailed his opinions, with less profound 
thought than he had devoted to them, they were seldom 
shaken by: discussion. He defended them, however, with 
as much mildness as ferce, and evinced, that if he did not 
yieid, it was not for want of gentleness or modesty. 


The tears that flow on this fond recital will never dry. 
My heart, penetrated with the remembrance of the man, 

ows liquid as I write, and I could pour it out like water. 
feould weep too for my country, which, mournful as it is, 
does not know the half of its loss. It deeply laments: 
when it turns its eyes back and sees what HamyiTon was ; 
but my sou! stiffens with despair, when I think what Ham- 
iLton would have been. Ames. 


Jesters Not aLways Gay.—He who takes the character 
of jocoseness seeks to himself a superiority over the evils of 
life; but under the mask of jester, there is often a woful 
counténance and a torn heart’ We laugh at the absurd 
lights in which Don Juan places many serious mee pd but 
we lay down the poem dissatisfied with ourselves for the mo- 

And when Byron in his let- 


from a kind of insinvere bravado, and search for those other 


"Mid the dancers to-night; 
There are voices of gladness, 
But mine is not there ; 
I have turned back with loathing 
From visions of air. 


There are glad hearts to-night, 
Where the red wine is poured, 
‘They ask for the absent 
mn sit round ny whee ai 
ere are songs thi ness 
That ring from the halls . 
Oh! the gay and the lovely 
Have met at the ball. 


But a voice whispers near me, 
Prepare for the tomb! 

’T is the death-dirge of gladness 
From spirits of gloom ; 

Thero’s a sound on the night-winds, 
A low breathing moan, 

’T is the soul-thrilling token 
That Pleasure hath flown. 


Make ready thy death-garb, 
The night breezes sigh! 
—But plant not the willow 
To mark where | lie! 
O’er my lone tomb, oh, weep not, 
When the spirit hath flown, 
Let me rest in my slumbers, 
Unloved and unknown! 
Wellsborough, Pa, 


M. E. J. 
Tioga Phenix. 





Rue Richclieu, my companion, Sir Henry L. proposed to 
gratify me with a peep into a great gambh mee 
rendezvous of the nobility. I entered mid bettening ac- 
quiescence through the hall, where servants in livery at- 
tended us, taking our hats and canes, and bringing us re- 
freshments with princely ceremony. Tables in some of 
the rooms were covered with gold, at which many ladies 
and gentlemen were playing. Others were looking on 
with interest at the game. Around about, some were co- 
teried in corners, others strolling in pairs and groups 
through the rooms while others again were rambling into 
an adjacent flower-garden, or seated in earnest conversa- 
tion in its arbors. ‘“ That gentleman,” said my compan- 
ion, “‘ with an Adonis neck and myrrhed and glossy ring- 


| lets, is the duke de Broglie—that is the Marquis of Bra- 


ganza, from Spain—and that is Prince Caramarica.” | I 
looked particularly at Lord Brougham, who had just ar- 
rived. [ could discern immediately the great traits of 
genius—the bitter sarcasm—the overwhelming energy— 
which characterize this eminent man, in his strongly 
marked features. And, if I had been introduced to him, 
I should have marked him at once as a distinguished char- 
acter. Among the ladies, were the Princess of Orleans 
and her attendants, and the countess of Blacas, and oth- 
ers of the nobility. A dutchess at my left, (I have for- 
gotten her name) had a look as haughty and unconde- 
scending as if she felt the length of her genealogy. She 
seemed displeased at every being introduced to her. But 
there was one young and beautiful—so beautiful—so beau- 
tiful that I could not, with all my efforts, keep my eyes 
from her; and I observed that she more than once recip- 
rocated my anxious glances. I felt pleased at being the 
object of her attention. What an elegant countenance! 
thought I, what sweetness and simplicity ef expression ! 
How strange that, brought up amid the refinement of a 
court, she should maintain all the innocence of the dove ! 
No one can hope, unless by some interposition of heaven 
in his favor, to know her and not to love her. In the 
midst of this rapture, and just at the moment when I had 
become enchained, by the eyes of another lady opposite, Sir 
Henry dissipated the charm, by informing me that these 
were courtezans! The cloud burst from over ny eyes, 
and I saw a group of the ugliest wretches I had ever be- 
held before. Familiar Letters from Europe. 





Lacoxtc.—Davy Crockett, at a public dinner in Nacog- 
doches, Texas, on being toasted is said to have made the 
following speech :—“ I am told, gentlemen, that, when a 
stranger like myself arrives among you, the first enquiry 
is—what brought you here? To satisfy your curiosity at 
once as to myself, I will tell you all about it. I was, for 
some years, a member of Congress. In my last canvass, 
I told the people of my district, that, if they saw fit to re- 
elect me, P would serve them as faithfully as I had done ; 
but, if not, they might go to ** **, and I would go to Texas. 
I was beaten, gentlemen, and here I am.” 








A Srrict Constructionist.—Some years ago, Mr. - 
was elected a member of the Legislature of New-Hampshire. 
He was a very gentlemanly, well educated man, but, unfor- 
tunately, so fond of brandy and water that he was more or 
less intoxicated every day. At the close of the session he at- 
tempted to justify himself by saying that he came there sworn 
to truly represent his constituents, and he was satisfied from 





few letters were his heart breaks out. Ss may hilarity is 
like a child in the dark, who sings or whistles to frighten 
away ghosts. | 


nal observation, that a large majority of them drank too 











perso . 
much whenever they could get an opportunity. Best. Post. 


A Paristan Gamptine House.—In a walk through the 


aati ce 


Noror1e@¥.—One of thé results of the 
graph and ine-writing mania, which choanctripes 
unive iffusion-of-useful-knowledge age in which 





we live, is, that a modest man can no r remain 
in private life. It is a melancholy fact that we, the peo 
ple of these United States, are all ming public charae- 


ters—not alone, be it understood, in our sovereign capa- 
city as the rulers of the land, but in our-several and indi- 
vidnal condition _as the people thereof: Every other man 
we meet is a pamphleteer, or a man of letters; and, for 
the want of a better subject for the exercise of his pen, his 
retiring and quiet neighbor is dished up for the public pa- 
late. Things have, indeed, come to such a pass, that it is 
dangerous for an individual to step out of the beaten track 
of life, or lift his head above the common level of human- 
ity. One cannot even eat potatoes with a knife, without 
attaining a painful and unenviable notoriety. We cannot 
aet from impulse, or even perform a pn action, if the 
thing is unusual, without the same provoking exposure. 
A friend of mine the other day reseued a boy from 
drowning—and what was his reward? Why, they eulo- 
oe him in the penny papers, and wrete and published 
a doggerel poem to his praise! Unfortunate and injured 
man! Little did he think, when he plun ed in, and 
snatched the miniature edition of humanity from the wa- 
ter, and handed him to his mother, that he was doing an 
act which would place his name in the ‘Transcript,’ be- 
tween a police report and a ‘shocking occurrence’—that 
he would be immortalized by the ‘ Herald,’ warmed in the 
‘Sun,’ reflected in the ‘ Mirror,’ and that the ‘ Star,’ ‘with 
its pale and silver rays, would shed a glorious lustre around 
his sweetly-sounding cognomen of—Jonah B ! 
Knickerbocker. 








On THe DEsIRE OF BEING WHERE WE ARE NOT.—We 
| are, perhaps, all more or less the victims of illusion, and 
apt to forget the evils of the past in its pleasures, and the 
advantages of the present in its inconveniences. When 
we travel, we look back with keen interest upon the 
haunts we left athome. When we return, the scenes we 
have beheld abroad assume a new beauty, more vivid than 
they exhibited when beneath our gaze. An ever-clear 
knowledge and consideration of this fact is one of the 
great secrets ofhappiness. Halfour discontent grows out 
of the couleur de rose with which fancy clothes the scene at 
a distance. Could we but keep vividly in our recollection 
the troubles we have experienced elsewhere, we should 
be more ready to endure patiently such as are incidental 
to all places. Leontius Pilatus, the Gréek master of Boc- 
cacio, illustrates the unreasonableness of many a traveller. 
Gibbon says of him, “he depreciated his present enjoy- 
ment, while absent persons and eujoyments were dear to 
his imagination. In Italy he was a 'Thessalian—in Greece, 
a native of Calabria; in the company of the Latins, he dis- 
dained their language, religion and manners: no sooner 
was he landed at Constantinople, than he again sighed for 
the wealth of Venice and the elegance of Florence.” 
New-York Mirror, 

A Srrance Kinp or Econony.—No matter for the title 
of that Scettish Jord whom the prince regent used to men- 
tion as such a peace-maker that he would hardly speak ill 
of the ‘deil’ behind his back. On one occasion, an absen- 
tee was mentioned to whom the prince applied a very 
brief and emphatic title, continuing, *‘ Even Lord —, 
there, cannot deny that the man lives upon lies. Come 
my lord, is he not a liar?” “ Indeed, your royal = ny 
answered this lover of harmony, “ I’li not go so far as to 
say that; but I’m free to admit that the gentleman is‘a 
great economist of truth.’ George IV. often quoted this 
phrase with much zest; originality of expression was ne- 
ver unappreciated by him. 








Curious CatcuLation.—A& sovereign is about ,059 inch 
thick, so that a thousand measure 59 inches. Hence, our 
debt of £800,000,000, would form a cylinder of soverei 
if laid one on the other, of nearly 745 miles in length. "Bat 
if instead of being laid on the edges, they were laid flat on 
the ground, and touching, they would form a line of nearly 


the globe. Again: since one thousand sovereigns “— 
16,5587 pounds avoirdupois, or 23,051 weigh 384 Ibs. 
whole debt is 5,9454 tons, which allowing two tons toa 
wagon load, would require 2,275 wagons to carry it, and if 
they contained four horses each, and occupied severally 
about sixteen yards in length, this line of leaded treasure 
would extend to twenty-seven miles. Lendon Paper. 


Hisroricat Facrs.—Paper was manufactured in Arabia 
in the beginning of the eighth century. Spain was then a 
province of Aratia. Paper was originally made in China. 
The use of the compass was known to the Arabians in the 
eleventh century. The invention of the co has been 
given to the Italians and to the French in the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

From the ninth to the fourteenth centuries, the arts and 








sciences rose to the highest P acwsconyy in Arabia. Europe 
during this period, was in darkness. ia now sits in 
moral darkness, a prey to fe + pms and i e 

The countries of Fez M 


lustrious for their academies, universities and libraries, are 








now deserts of burning sand. 


11,048 miles, or would reach far towards half way round | 
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orocco, for five centuries il- » 
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Banks and the Agricultural Interest.—We doubt if therg 
be any outrage on common sense more palpable than that 
involved.in the assertion, so confidently and pertinaciously 
reiterated, that Banks are essentially inimical to the pros- 
perity of the agrieultural interest in this or any other coun- 
try. The assumption that Banks operate unfavorably on 
the laborer for hire finds a shadow of coloring in the fact 
that the issue of paper money has the direct and positive 
effect of increasing the nomiual cost of those necessaries 
of life which he is obliged to purchase ; while the over- 
balancing increase of the remuneration of labor is either 
unnoted or attributed to some other cause. Besides, it is 
but too easy to persuade those dissatisfied with their own 
position in life—and how large this class is, we need not 
remark—that there is something in the institutes of society 
which operates to their especial disadvantage ; and paper 
money, so imperfectly understood by the aneducated, very 
naturally comes in for a large share of the malediction of 
social discontent. But none of these considerations can 
have like weight with the intelligent and independent cul- 
tivators of the soil. To these, then, we would address a 
few remarks, designed to illustrate the actual influence of 
the Credit and Paper Currency System on the general 
prosperity of Agriculture. 

The direct necessity of capital, or its equivalent, to the 
profitable prosecution of agricultura! pursuits, need not be 
demonstrated. Few avocations require a more considera- 
ble outlay in proportion to the amount of the return; few 
involve a greater exposure to the hazards of the elemeuts ; 
few demand greater expenditures for purposes which years 
are required to consummate. Here are the very circum- 
stances which invite the introduction and perfection of the 
Credit System. Thonsands of farms which, even now, 
but afford a meagre subsistence to their respective occu- 
pants, might enable them te acquire independence and ul- 
timately affluence, if they could bat obtain the capital 
whieh might be advantageously employed upon them, at 
the legal rates of interest. 

But it is not the effect of Bank facilities afforded directly 
to the cultivators of the soil by which they are alone, or 
indeed chiefly, benefitted. The general operation of the 
Credit System is emphatically favorable to their interest. 
The fact is established by a careful examination of the cir- 
cumstances therewith connected. The cultivator, in his 
capacity as such, has three leading purposes to keep in 
view : first, to produce as much as possible ; secondly, to 
effect the exchange of a portion of his products not requi- 
red for his own consumption, for other articles which are 
so required; and, thirdly, to dispose of the remainder for 
cash, or for the accomplishment of certain objects in ef- 
fecting which cash weuld otherwise be required. How 
completely the last purpose is subserved by the apprecia- 
tion of every article of domestic production, which is the 
well known and fully admitted consequence of the malti- 
plication of capital, we need not waste words in demon- 
strating. The increased productiveness of every farm 
where capital is readily obtained for its perfect cultivation 
has already been remarked. But the intermediate requi- 
site demands a more deliberate coneideration. 

To buy cheap and sell-dear is said to be, after all the 
discoveries and improvements of modern times, the great 
desideratum of trade. The terms of this axiom may seem 
too narrow, but the principle is broad enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. As applied to the interests of agriculture, 
it may be more succinctly expressed in the proposition that 
the most desirable state of things for the farmer is that in 
which his sutplus produce will yield him the most consi- 
derable returns—not, indeed, of money, which of itself 
forms no criterion of value, but of those articles which he 
eventually receives in exchange for it. We must be per- 
feetly understood on this point. Let us suppose a grain- 
growing soction of the country, where the average of past 
years has been one dollar per bushel for wheat; while the 
farmer has in turn, paid a like eum per bushel for salt.— 
Now if this year the price of wheat advance to one dollar 
and a quarter, while that of salt be increased to a dollar 
and a half, and other articles of mercantile import in pro- 
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portion, the nominal improvement in the price of wheat 


has been, we need hardly say, attended with ne real im- 
provement.in the condition of the agricultural interest, ex- 
cepting of individuals who may profit by the general 
rise of property, and those who owe money. The inci- 
dental advantage which may thus eccrue to individuals 
from the virtual depreciation of the value of money, affects 
them rather in their position as speculators, debtors, or in 
the general relation of property-holders, than as agricul- 
turists. 

But while a mere rise in the money price of wheat far- 
nishes no conclusive evidence of an improvement in the 
condition of the farmer, it is equally certain that whatever 
increases the proportionate value of his products, as com- 
pared with those for which he exchanges a portion of them, 
must infallibly redound to his advantage. The fact thata 
hundred bushels of wheat may now be sold for one hun- 
dred and twenty instead of one hundred dollars is of itself 
inconclusive ; but if they will pay for one hundred and 
twenty instead of one hundred bushels of salt, and the 
proportion hold good in other cases, or even if this parti- 
cular instance be not counterbalanced, the circumstance 
proves a real improvement in the condition of the farmer, 
and an actual advance in the value of his property. All 
this is so clear that we only adduce it as matter of notori- 
ety in illustration of our argument. 

We are now ready to exhibit the beneficial agency of 
Banks in this matter. The value of an article, it is well 
known, has two bases: the cost of production at the place 
of its oxigin, and the expense (including risk, &c.) of trans- 
portation io the place where its value is to be estimated. 
On many ariicies, even at points withia reach of the or- 
dinary channels of commerce, the latter is known to form 
by far the larger portion of the current value. Thus, 
wines are sold in this country at prices enormously above 
their original cost where produced; and even the almost 
imponderable fairies of the East—silks, shawls, &c.—are 
held in this country at prices very far exceeding the uni- 
ted cost of their production and importation. The differ- 
ence is in a great measure the interest on tfe capital re- 
quired for the purciase and introduction of goods so cost- 
ly, during the time which must naturally elapse between 
the sale of the article by the’ producer and the purchase by 
the consumer. . 

Now we need hurdly remark that the value of money, 
or the actual business rate of interest, must not merely af- 
fect but positively control the price of goods obtained under 
such (or any) circumstances. If the average advance on 
East India goods be one hundred per cent. in this city, 
and one hundred and fifty at Cleveland or St. Louis upon 
the price of the same goods in Canton, and this while mo- 
ney is worth from 8 to 12 per cent. it need not be urged 
that the same goods will command fifty to one hundred 
per cent. higher in this country, if money be worth 25 to 
40 percent. The effect will be identical in kind, though 
not equal in degree, on all articles of trade or commerce. 
If the manufactures of Great Britain or the wines of South- 
ern Europe be now sold in this country at an advance of 
25 to 50 per cent. on their original cost, any revolution in 
our currency, which should diminish the amount ef busi- 
ness capital, increase the comparative value of money, and 
advance the rates of interest, must increase the cost of 
these articles to the consumers iu this country at least 25 
per cent. 

We have but given the heads of arguments on this sub- 
jeet, because their full exhibition would require columns. 
But we trust the farmer cannot fail to perceive, even from 
this imperfect outline, that the overthrow of the Creditand 
Banking System must infallibly, from its inevitable effect 
of rendering money far less plentiful and enhancing exor- 
bitantly the actual rates of interest, prove disastrous to all 
classes of producers, and to none more emphatically than 
those who cultivate the soil. - Abolish the whole Credit 
System to-morrow, and even the exchange of the flour of 
Genesee for the fabrics of Lowell could not be effected on 
terms so favorable to the producers on either side as at 
present; while the more circuitous and important traffic 
by which the cotton of the South is exchanged in the marts 
of Western Europe for the silks, wines, manufactured 
goods, &c. &c. which are required for the whole Union, 





must unavoidably levy an additional tax on the American 
producer of at least twenty-five per cent. The scarcity of 
money which must follow the prostration of the paper 
currency, tending directly to choke up the avennes of 
commerce and enterprise, must ensure this undesirable 
result; and it would come in the shape of a ruinous're- 
duction of price on every article which the producer 
might have to sell, without a corresponding reduction, or 
more probably with no redaction at all, in the cest of 
which he weuld still be constrained to buy. We tr 

the agricultural interest of this country is alive to the dan- 
gers which threaten it, and will be found, in the hour of 
trial, faithful to the country and itself, and firmly united in 
spurning an unnatural and ruinous alliance with the mus- 
tering legions of Agrarianism. 





Vircinta.—The great contest for political ascendancy in 
the “Old Dominion,” with direct reference. to.the ensuing 
Presidential contest, has been and will be brought to an issue 
at the polls of the several counties, successively, throughout 
the present month. Some ten or twelve counties voted last 
week. The great iutrinsic importance of this election, and 
the influence which it is expected to exert over the decision 
of other Southern States, will induce us give the most com- 
plete returns practicable, even at the cost of occupying some 
columns in the details. We do not understand that the Anti- 
Van Buren party in Virginia entertain any confident hope 
of revolutionizing the Legislature ; but the Richmond Whig 
asserts that they do ‘expeci to be able to exhibit either a 
majority of electors opposed to Mr. Van Buren or such a 
change in public sentiment as must render his defeat inevita- 
ble. The Enquirer is not less sanguine in the hope of ex- 
hibiting an increased majority on all hands in favor of the 
now dominant party. We shall endeavor to give such re- 
turns as will truly exhibit the loss and gain of the respective 


parties.. 

Adm, Candidates. ALBEMARLE, Opp. Candidates. 
Alexander Rives,*........ 759, Thomas W. Gilmer,. ..... 659 
Thomas J. Randolph,”. .. .753| Valentine W. Southall,.. .654 


Last year, Messrs. Gilmer and Southall beat Messrs. Rives 
and Randolph as follows : Gilmer 658, Southall 650 ; Rives 
646, Randolph 636. The year previous Rives and Randolph 
turued out Gilmer and Southall by 590 to 543. The present 
is the heaviest vote ever given in the county, and the Adm. 
candidates have nearly 100 majority, thoagh their opponents 
have polled their highest vote. ‘This is the third revolution 


in three successive years. 
HENRICO. 
Samuel Cottrell,.........- 326\John M. Botts,*.......... 409 


Mr. Botts was thrown out last year by a vote of 419 to 379, 


but contested and was admitted toa seat by 21. Present 
majority, 82. POWHATAN. 
Henry L. Hopkins,....... 2431W. C. Scott,*. .......... 247 


iast year Hopkins was elected by 211 to 204. The 
present is the heaviest vote ever given in the county. Opp. 


nett gain 11. GREENVILLE. 
Rpeancer,”.. 2... cccecesy os 06 256s Tesntije oc 0 00k cose covccs .139 
Last year Adin. Delegate elected by 164 to 72. 
ROCKBRIDGE. 
Barclay,......0eseeeeeees 104, Saml. McDowell Moore,*. .298 
Wr 97'Charles P. Dorman,*..... 294 


The Adm. party did not show fight, and only one third of 
the votes polled. Last year, Opp. by 500 to 370. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Col. Willis Woodly,”..... | No oppositiva, 
Senate—Joel Holleman,..250'J. F. Urquhart,........+++ 34 
Last year, Adm. Congress 462 to Opp. 55. 
PRINCESS ANNE. 


No Adm. Candidate, [Jesse Mo rris, Jr... ..eses 127 
Poll not complete, Hubbard, «.........+ ove 168 
SUSSEX. 

Col. J, Hargrave,”...... +. '!Noregular opposition,..... 
NOTTAWAY. 
R. Fitzgerald,~...... maj. 50\Travis H. Eppes,......... 
Last year, Adm. Congress 254; Opp. 119. Delegate 
about do. GLOUCESTER. 
Capt. Mann Page,........ 80! Thomas Smith,*.......... 170 
Vote incomplete. Last year, Smith 216 ; Yeates (Adm.) 159. 
: SPOTTSYLVANIA, 
O. M. Crutchfield,”....... 271;Thomas Herndon,........198 


Last year no opposition to Crutchfield nor Adm. Cen- 
gress. Senate, Parker, Adm. 290; Baylor, Opp. 164. 
FREDERICK. 
al ae anand naad a J. B. D. Smith,*.....469 
PR cece cc cedscvenee cod 
Lacy 113; Carson 136; Cartmell 103. 
Opie, Ee 9. Seip. 2 +1000 ne oe BD 


eeereee | 


Senate—H. L. 
t Mr. Wood will contest Col. 








Mr. Opie is said to be Anti-Vay Buren, but we believe 
eroneously. Last year Bowen,* Adm. 690; Davison,” do. 
638 ; Smith,* Opp. 605; Hopkins, Adm. 584; Lovett, do. 
357. Col. Smith saved his election among feur Adm. 
candidates by 33 votes, Adm. majority on Congress 93. 
A new county has been taken off of Frederick this year. 


CHESTERFIELD, 
Charles F. Woodson,.. .... 403\Col. Wm. R. Johnson," .. 453 


Last year, Johnson 524; Elam, Adm. 497: election con* 
, and Col. Johnson deelared elected by 8 votes.— 
majority on Congress and Sénate. 


MONTGOMERY. 
McCauley,,. ee eeeeee -maj. 200! Charlton, eee ew eeeeeeeeere 


Last year, Adm. Congress 660 to 34. Delegate—Lngles 
(claimed as White Adm.) elected by 407 to 300 for the old 
Adm. member. Mr. Ingles, however, uniformly acted 
with the opponents of Judge White. 


FRANKLIN. 
Seseeccee de eeee see eD52|Hale,*. «vee eeeseeeeeees oe82 
Holland,. ....2.++++s00++- 535' Woods,”........eeeeeeeee 502 


Mr, Woods is elected by the Sheriff ’s casting vote. 

Last year, Opp. majority on Congress, Adm. for Senate, 
and one Delegate from each party by votes varying from 
4 to 500 on either side. 


NANSEMOND. 
Melby, ss6000. 00 --+--203\ John B. Benton,*.........231 


NORTHAMPTON. 
No Adm. candidate, _|Joseph Segar,”........-. .195 
Senate—Robert Anderson, 1|Vespasinn Blbia,. « cccccess 164 


John Page,...++-+.+++0-5s 
Partial returns from the remaining counties which voted 
last week indicate the success of the Administration can- 
didates in Charlotte, Prince William, Mathews and Mid- 
diesex, and Caroline, and of the Opposition in Warwick, 
&c. and James City, &c. So far, neither party has any 
thing to boast of. The Adm. has gained 2 Delegates in 
Albemarle and lost 1 in Powhatan and 1 in Franklin. We 
believe the aggregate gain of votes is slightly on the side 
of the Opposition. * Elected. 


Connecticut.—The majority for Governor Edwards and 
the Administration generally at the revent election in Con- 
necticut appears to be something less than we anticipated last 
week, but sufficient to settle the political character of the 
State. The State Senate will consist of 17 Administration 
to 4 Opposition Members, the House of 135 Administration 
to 75 Opposition Members. (The preponderance in the lower 
House does not amount to two-thirds, which proportion is 
required to remove the Justices of the Supreme Court—a 
measure which the now dominant party is accused of having 
at heart.) The Whigs are said to have lost one Senator by the 
Abolition question, in the Farmington district. They gained 
one in the Hartford district, and lost one in that of Litchfield. 
The towns of New-London, Stafford, and one other, voted 
till midnight for Representatives without effecting an elec- 
tion, and then desisted ; as, by the absurd constitutional 
provision of Connecticut, each township must first ballot un- 
til a choice of Representatives has been effected, and then 
in succession for Senator, Governor, &e. &c 

The vote for Governor, as reported, will fall considerabty 
below 40,000, though the vote of last year considerably ex- 
ceeded that number. It will readily be perceived, however, 
from the facts stated above, that the vote for Governor must 
fall considerably below that for Representatives, and might 
thus indicate a state of public opinion directly the reverse of 
truth. For instance, in Litchfield four ballots were had for 
the choice of first Representative, and on the last the Ad- 
ministration candidate succeeded by a majority of 13, on the 
heaviest vote ever given (nearly 800.) By the time the vote 
for Governor was’ taken, (about dark,) more than half the 
discomfited party had left the ground; and when the ballot 
for Congress came in order, but 52 of the Opposition, and 
scarcely more than half of the Administration party remained 
to vote. The case was very similar in Middletown and many 
other places.—If the desire to vote for all the officers to 
be elected be not indeed deemed a punishable offence, we 
must believe that Connecticut will not long endurea regula- 
tion.so oppressively absurd, and so contrary to the useages 
of her sister States. 

Our returns of votes for Governor are not yet complete ; 
but the majority for Gov. Edwards is sv pposed to be a trifle 
less than 3,000. (Last year, 2,480.) We shall give the 
vote by counties in our next. Meantime we may place on 


reeord that of the principal towns : 
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Edwards, ‘Adm. 
Hartford ge eeees Se eeeeeetereeees 695 








the 
238 || inhuman conduct of the Mexicans seuplod with the dows: 


302 || fall of the fortress at Bexar, has at length fully aroused the 
295 || spirit of the ‘Texians ; and the discomfitare of Santa Aina 





New-Yorx—Town LElections—We give a few rough 
notes of the results of the April town Elections. 

Seneca Co.—Waterloo, Fayette, Seneca Falls, Junius and 
Tyre, all Adm. 

Auburn was thoroughly divided in the recent eleetion— 


Adm. supervisor, clerk, and constable; . Opp. president 
(charter) justice, and collector. Minor officers, villege trus- 
tees, constables, &c. divided’ Highest Adm. vote 410; 
Opp. do. 415. Aurelius (also in Cayuga Co.) Whig by 6 
majority. 

Cattskill has elected the entire Opp. ticket—no contest. 

Hudson, nearly do. by 80 majority. 

Columbia Co. has cleeted 9 Adm. 10 Opp. supervisors. 

Saratoga Co. 13 Adm. 6 Opp. supervisors. 

Genesee Co —Batavia, Opp. Attica do. (change from last 


93 || yeat ;) Darien, Adm. 


Westchester Co. 15 Adm. 5 Opp. supervisors ; 1 doubtful. 


Yates Co. 6 Adm. 2 Opp. supervisors. 

Dutchess Co. 13 Adm. 5 Opp. supervisors. Poughkeep- 
sie, Opp. by 53 majority. 

Genesee Co. has elected 18 Whig, 6 Adm. supervisors. 

Brooklyn held her Charter Election on Tuesday of this 
week. The “regular democratic’ (Adm.) party was 
generally successful. The “Native American” party 
elected but 4 out of 18 Aldermen. 

Schenectady has elected the Administration charter tickets 
in each ward—all the Council of that party. One Supervisor 
of each party. Glenville, Rotterdam, and Duanesburgh, in 
that county, have elected the Administration tickets with 
some exceptions—Princetown and Niskayuna Opposition. 


Next Governor.—The names of John C. Spencer, John 
Jay, John A. Collier, John W. Taylor, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
and William H. Seward, are mentioned in the Ontario Free- 
man as among those which will be considered at the Utica 
Convention in June, in the selection of an Anti-Van Buren 
candidate for Governor. 

On the other side, the probability that Gov. Marcy will be 
presented for a second réelection seems to gain strength, 
though Judge Nelson and Speaker Humphrey have each been 
spoken of in connexion with the station. 


Maine.—The Joint Select Committee of the Legislature 
of this State have reported in favor of increasing its Banking 
Capital by the sum of $1,625,000, to be divided among 
twenty-three new Banks and five already chartered. The 
House opposed the Report by a vote of 93 to 69. The Pe- 
nobscot Bank was then passed by a vote of 33 to 50. Loco- 
focoism would seem to have obtained little foothold in this 
staunch Administration State. 





Gov. Ritner of Pa. has appointed eleven Editors, or gen- 
tlemen who were recently members of the fraternity, to com- 
fortable if not lucrative offices under the State Government. 
(The reader will be apt to guess that they were-not those 
who most strenuously opposed the Governor’s election.)— 
John Clarke, Esq. of the Philadelphia “‘ Sun” stands at the 
head of the list. 


Hon. Archibald Yell, a U. S. Territorial Judge, has been 
proposed by a Convention of the citizens of Carroll Co. Ar- 
kansas, as a candidate for Member of Congress at the first 
election under the State Gevernment. Judge Yell is a sup- 
porter of the Administration and, we believc, of Mr. Van 
Buren. 

Hon. Levi Cutter (Whig) has been elected Mayor of 
Portland, Me. over Col. Charles Q. Clapp (Adm.) by a di- 
minished majority, as compared with last year. The Whigs 
have also elected a large majority of the City Councils. 


' Dr. Wm. H. Cuyler has been elected Mayor of Savannah, 


and his myrmidons, if not already accomplished, may bé 
looked upon as hardly doubtful. We ure under the ink 
pression that the news by the late New-Orleans and Mo: 
bile papers of an offer of the Mexiean Dictator to ‘capita: 
late must be premature ; but we trast ere long to chron! 
cle a termination of the campaign equally disastrous to the 
invaders and glorious to our free brethren and a 
citizens. 

There is one item of the disastrous intelligence” foi 
Bexar which struck us with even a more painful interest 
than was excited by the general disaster. We allude’té 
the death of the intrepid and trae-hearted Col: Davis 
Crockett, who had enrolled himself under the banner 
of the Texians from a sentiment of devotion to the cauée 
of liberty as pure and chivalrous as ever animated the hu 
man bosom. "Whatever may have been the imputed eé 
centricities of the frank ‘Tennessean’s political career, wé 
believe he left no enemies on earth, and that many a ne 
ble heart will heave a sigh at the recollection of his manly 
virtues, his wncalenlating honesty of purpose and inde 
pendence of character, his simphcity and kindness’ of 
heart, and the generous gallantry which impelled him to 
seek an untimely but glorious death beneath the swords 
of the Mexican enslavers. May the flowers of thé far 
prairie cluster thickly and rightly above his mouldering 
ashes! 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal will be in navigable 
order in the course of a few days. The Company have ¢i- 
tered into an arrangement with Mr. Randall, thetr success- 
ful antagonist in a long and ruinous progress of litigation, by 
which all conflicting claims to the accruing tolls are waved 
for a year tocome. Bofore that period shall have elapsed, 
we trust the difficulty will have been fully settled. 


Trial for Murder.—A mulatto boy of fifteen named Ames 
was recently convicted at the Hardin County Court, Ken- 
tucky, of the murder of his Mistress, named Bland, by st#i- 
king her on the head with an axe, while she slept at night. 
The murder seems to have been premeditated and entirely 
unprovoked. ‘The culprit wished to plead guilty, but ‘the 
Judge directed a plea of not guilty to be entered for him’ 


A Close Vote.—The municipal election in Annapolis, Md. 


took place on waa 4th inst. with the following result: _.. 
Van Bure 





COUNCIL. Whigs. 
William Bryans. Boeuberne 155| Richard Swann,*........ 18 
James H. Iglehart,*...... 151|George Wells,*...o++-0¢ 
John Randall,*.........-. 146) Dr. Brewer,t......» peoue 
Richard G. Hutton,” renee 146 George — st: poseeenan 
John T. Barber,t.. ..144|Philip Clayton,. .......0. 188 
Nieholas H. Green,... ele il Yeckal Severe, «+i «« fon 3 
James F. Brice,.....+++++ 138) W. G. Tuck,......+0+00- 


* Elected. 
Mr. Adam Huntsman, the successor of Col. Crockett in 


t Tied. 





White if he gets no other vote on earth.” We had already 
inferred as much from his votes in Congress. ie 
Southwark, a district of Philadelphia County, has réeleet- 


believe not unusual majority. Vote: Adm. 1385 ; Whig 606. 
George W. Owen, Esq. was on Monday, 28th ult. electid 


vote of 516 to 336. Mr. Owen is for White and his:oppt- 
nent a Van Buren man, but politics had little influence over 
the result. " 
Gen. Harrison has been nominated for the Presideneyby 
the Whigs of Delaware, with Mr. Grangef for the»Wiee 
Presidency. ‘The vote was unanimous. rash 
Cincinnati held her Charter Election on Monday ¥f 


entire tickets. 
Wm. A. Cockee, Esq. (Whig) has been elected canal 
Louisville, Ky. after several ballotings. ; “a 


Elisha Norton, of Hiram, Portage’ county, 
himeelf, a few days since, in his own house fom 


oo 





Geo. vice W. W. Gordon, resigned. 





Mr. N. was Steriff of Geauga county. 





Congress, has written a letter declaring that he is no patti- i 
san of Mr. Van Buren, and that he “shall vote for Judge — 


ed the Administration Commissioners by a large, thoughiwe ~ 


Mayer of Mobile, Ala. over Thaddeus Sandford, Esq. bye 


last week. ‘The friends of Gen. Harrison walltelae 
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_ Congress.--On ‘Tharaday of last week, Mr, Grundy, 
from the Post Office Committee, made a long and inte- 
resting report, sccourpanied by a bill, of which the pur- 
pose is the appropriation of public money to the construc- 
tion of Rail-Roads for the transportation of the mails.— 
This is proposed to be done by a contract with the Com- 

engaged in constructing such roads, by which they 
are made free to the U. S. Mails in consideration of the 
payment ofa stipulated sum out of the Treasury towards 
the costof thesame. (We shall notice this important pro- 
ject more fully when it comes up for discussion.) On mo- 
tion of Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, the printing of 5,000 extra 
copies was ordered. 

The bill to repeal and reduce the duties on certain arti- 
cles therein named ; 

The bill to extend the time for the sale of the lands grant- 
ed to the incorporated Kentucky Asylum for the educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb ; 

The bjll to transfer the duties of Commissioners of Loans 
from the Bank ef the United States to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, &c.; 

And the bill making appropriations for the payment of 
Revolutionary and other pensioners, were severally read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. Calhoun’s bill to prohibit the transmission of incen- 
diary publications by mail was finally taken ap, and Mr. 
Davis of Mass. spoke at length in opposition to its pas- 
sage. Mr. Calhoun obtained the floor for the following 
day. Adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Harrison, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported a joint resolution directing an in- 
quiry into the practicability of reclaiming the lands now 
rendered useless by the inundations of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Read twice and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Grennell of Mass. asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to submit the following resolution, which was 
read for the information of the House : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be in- 
structed to report a bill for the distribution, for a limited time, 
of the net proceeds of sales cf the Public Lands among the se- 
veral States of the Union, according to their respective fede- 
ral population, as ascertained hy the last census of the United 
States ; with such reservations of land or money in favor of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
a and Alabama, as may be just, equitable, and expe- 

ient. 


Objections being made, he moved a suspension of the 
rule, which was refused: Yeas 63, Nays 108. 

The bill establishing the Territory of Ouisconsin was 
next considered in Committee of the Whole, amended, 
and reported to the House. 

The House then took up the Naval Appropriation Bill. 
Mr. White of Florida moved an amendment, granting an 
additional sum of $191,000 to the harbor and defences of 
Pensacola; which, after a spirited debate, was carried: 
Yeas 151, Nays 26. i 

Mr. Bell having withdrawn his motion to amend by 
striking. out the first item of the bill, (the purpose of that 
motibn having been only te open a wide range of debate,) 
Mr. Lane of Ind. renewed it, and Mr. Jarvis demanded 
the Yeas and Nays. They were, Yeas 6, Nays 160. So 
the motion was rejected. . 

Mr. Everett of Vt. moved to reduce the first item (ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.) from $67,000 to $4,000. Mr. Bell asked 
the Yeas and Nays: Yeas 44, Nays 130. Lost. 

Mr. Wise moved to reduce the regular appropriation 
for Pensacola Navy Yard from $64,000 to $40,000, in 
consideration of the very liberal extra appropriations for 
that port since added. Carried. 

The question was then taken on the third reading of the 
bill; which was ordered; and the bill was then read a 
third time and passed—in cither case without a division. 

Adjourned. 

On Friday, the Senate received a Message from the 
President, enclosing estimates for appropriations from the 
War and Navy Departments. Referred*to the appropri- 
ate Committees. 

Mr. Gruady introduced a joint resolution, changing the 
commencement of the yearly Post Office contracts from 
the Ist of January to'the 1st of July. 

Mr. Hubbard presented resolutions of the Legislature 
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of N. Hampshire in favor of the Expunging Resolutions. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill (from the House) was 
read twice and referred. 

Mr. Walker moved to take up the: bill extending the 
term of the Preémption Law. Negatived. 

The Senate then took up a bill proposing a grant of 
500.000 acres of land to the State of Missouri, for pur- 
poses of Internal Improvement. 

Mr. Walker moved to amend by inserting a similar 
grant for Mississippi. Mr. Nicholas offered a similar 
amendment in behalf of Louisiana. Mr. King of Ala. 
asked a similar grant, respectively, for the States of Ala- 
bama, Indiana, and Illinois. Mr. King of Ga. moved to 
extend the same kindness to Georgia. 

Mr. Clay now moved the indefinite postponement of the 
bill; and, after some debate, Mr. Calhoun moved that it 
be laid on the tabie; which prevailed: Yeas 26, Nays 8. 
So the bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. White, the Senate now proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive business ; and, after spend- 
ing some time therein, adjourned to Monday. 

In the House, Mr. Hannegan moved to suspend the rule 
in favor of a resolution making the bill to graduate and re- 
duce the price of the Public Lands and to regulate the de- 
posites of the Public Money, the special order for the next 
Tuesday after the Appropriation Bills shall have been dis- 
posed of, and for every day thereafter (except Fridays and 
Saturdays) until the final disposition of the Public Do- 
main shall haye been determined on.—The motion to sus- 
pend was lest: Yeas 74; Nays 75. 

The bill cstablishing the Territory of Ouisconsin (or 
Wisconsin) was next under consideration. A motion to 
strike out an apprepriation of $20,000 for Public Builé- 
ings for the same and insert $12,500 was lost: Yeas 66; 
Neys 117. A motion to strike out $5,000 for a law library 
for the Government of the same was likewise negatived. 
The bill allowing the Governor of the Territory $2,000 
per annum as sueh and $1,500 as Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, Mr. Underwood of Ky. moved to amend by 
commuting the two salaries to one of $2,500. Mr. Vin- 
ton of Ohio moved to reduce this to $2,000; which was 
rejected: Yeas 75; Nays 76—and Mr. Underwood's 
amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Howell of Ohio moved an amendment, altering the 
Eastern boundary of the Territory ; which, after some de- 
bate, was negatived. 

Mr. Cushman moved to strike out “ during good be- 
haviour” as the term of office of the Territorial Judges, 
and insert “for four years.” Mr. Wise opposed this mo- 
tion, and an animated debate ensued, enlivened by some 
political skirmishing. Mr. Wise quoted that provision of 
the Constitution which says that “ Judges both of the Su- 
preme and inferior Courts, shall be appointed during good 
behavior,” as conclusive on this point, and this view was 
sustained by several ether Members. Mr. Cushman was 
finally induced to withdraw his motion. 

The bill was then engrossed for a third reading, read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. Robertson of Va. now offered a series of resolutions, 
asking the appointment of Select Committees to investi- 
gate the relation at present subsisting between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Deposite Banks, the 
duties and method of compensation of the intermediate 
agent, (R. M. Whitney,) &c. de. and also to investigate 
the condition, respectively, of the Navy Department, War 
Department, Bureau of Endian Affairs, General Land 
Office, and also into the subject of franking with power 
to send for persons and papers, and with instructions to 
report any abuses which may be discovered in either, any 
defects which may exist in their organization, or any re- 
trenchment which may properly be made in their expen- 
ditures, &c. &c. 

Objections being made, Mr. Robertson moved a sus- 
pension of the rule; on which motion the vote stood: 
Yeas 83; Nays 83. So the House refused to consider the 
resolution. 

The bill authorizing a compromise to secure to the U. 
States the title to Pea Patch Island, in the river Delaware, 
was debated until 5 o'clock. Adjourned. 
On Saturday, Mr. Cambreleng, from the Committee of 














Ways and Means, reperted a bill for the remission of du- 
ties on merchandize destroyed by fire in the city of New- 
York; which was read twice and committed. 

Mr. Robertson, after some explanatory remarks, again 
offered in substance his resolutions of yesterday, and ask- 
ed a suspension of the rule. Mr. Vanderpoel moved to 
lay the subject on the table; which prevailed: 98 to 75. 

Mr. Wise now moved to suspend the rule, in fevor of 
his resolutions previously oiered. The motion was lost; 
Yeas 82; Nays 95. : 

The House passed to the order of the day, being the 
consideration of private bills. A great number were read 
a third time and passed. The Pea Patch bill was further 
debated. Adjourued. 

In Senate, on Monday, Mr. Naudain presented the re- 
solutions of the Legislature of Delaware against the Ex- 
punging Resolutions. 

The Wisconsin bill was under consideration. The 
amendment of the House reducing the salary of the Gov- 
ernor was disagreed to. Mr. Ewing moved a redaction 
of the appropriation for pubiic buildings from $20,000 to 
$10,000. Negatived. ‘The other amendments of the 
House were concurred in. 

The Incendiary Publication bill was then taken up, and 
Mr. King of Ga. spoke in favor of its passage. Laid over 
till to-morrow. 

The bill regulating the payment of Pensions was passed 
to its third reading. Adjourned. 

In the House, the consideration of the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions in favor of a distribution of the proceeds of the 
Public Lands, was postponed, to give opportunity for the 
presentation of petitions, of which a great number were 
offered. 

Mr. Wise again offered his resolution with respect to 
R. M. Whitney and asked a suspension of the rule: Yeas 
85; Nays 82. So the motion (requiring a vote of two 
thirds) was negatived. 

According to a decision of the Chair, the House received 
only sucii petitions as were not objected to, or calculated 
to give rise to debate. Mr. Jenifer having offered the re- 
solutions of the Legislature of Maryland against expung- 
ing the jeurnals of Congress, Mr. Thomas objected to their 
reception, and the resolutions were laid over to Monday 
next. 

A great number of resolutions were offered: among 
them the following by Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That for the purpose of ventilating and purifying 
the Hall, and substituting the customary Spring matting for 
the carpet on the floor, this House, when it adjourns, on the last 
Friday in this month, will adjourn over to the ensuing ‘T'ues- 
day ; and that, after the first day of May next, the daily ses- 
sions of the House shall commence at ten instead of eleven 
o'clock in the morning. 


Mr. Slade presented a memorial from certain citizens of 
Philadelphia, remonstrating against the admission of Ar- 
kansas into the Union with a Cdnstitation which sanctions 
the existence of Slavery and prohibits the Abolition there- 
of. The reading of the memorial was objected to, and a 
motion made by Mr. Hannegan to reconsider the vote by 
which its introduction had been allowed. The Chair de* 
cided the motion to be inorder. Mr. Glascock suggested 
that the memorial should be referred without debate to the 
Select Committee on Mr. Pinekney’s resolution, who have 
charge of the whole subject of Abolition. The Chair de- 
cided accordingly. Mr. Slade appealed, and demanded 
a reading of the memorial; but the House, without enter- 
taining the question, adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Clay presented to the Senate a peti- 
tion from Philadelphia against the admission of Arkansas, 
without an alteration of her Constitution with ‘respect to 
Slavery. In his accompanying remarks, Mr. Clay ob- 
served that he trusted the principles of the Missouri Com- 
promise would be strictly adhered te. 

Mr. King, of Ala. expressed his surprise that Mr. Clay 
should have consented to present this memorial at all. He 
averred that he did not intend to be governed horeafter by 
the Missouri Compromise, but should vote for the admis- 
sion of all new States without regard to Slavery or ite pro- 
hibition. ; 

Mr. Clay, in rejoinder, reminded Mr. K. that the Con- 
stitution itself was a compromise, and the settlement of 
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the Missovri question ancther. He should faithfully ad- 
here to both. 

Mr. Kent presented sundry resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of Maryland, praying Congress to pass 
the law for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, for purposes of internal improvement, amongst the 
several! States, according to their respective population. 

Mr. Goldsborough presented resolutions from the same 
-Assembly, instructing their Senators to oppose the Ex- 
panging Resolutions. 

Mr. Southard reported a bill to re-organize the Navy ; 
which was read and ordered to a second reading. [‘The 
bill establishes the ranks of Admiral, Vice Admiral, &c. ] 

The bill to prohibit the transmission of incendiary pub- 
lications by mail was taken up, and debated by Messrs. 
Calhoun and Davis. After which, Mr. Brown nroved to 
lay it on the table, which was agreed to; and, on his mo- 
tion, the Senate went into Executive business, until they 

Adjourned. 

In the House, after the transaction of morning busine ss 
Mr. Cambreleng moved a suspension of the rule, in order 
to take up the bill repealing the 14th section of the Char- 
ter of the Bank of the United States. (This section makes 
the notes of the Bank a legal tender for all debts due the 
Government.) The motion prevailed: Yeas 135, Nays 36. 
The question was now on the third reading of the bill. 

A long and desultory debate ensued, in which party poli- 
tics were freely intermingled. Messrs. Chambers of Pa. 
and Cushing of Mass. declared in favor of the bill, though 
friendly to the Bank. Messrs. Harper} Denny, Peyton, 
and Hardin, opposed it. The discussion was ultimately 
arrested by the Previous Question, and the bill read a third 
time and passed. 

The House now went into Committee of the Whole, 
and took up the bill making appropriations for the Civil 
and Diplomatic expenses of the Government for the year 
1836.. Mr. C. Allan proposed amendments reducing the 
salaries of Officers of the Government from the Vice Pre- 
sident downwards; which were rejected. Mr. A. H. 
Shepperd moved a reduction of the item of $25,000 for 
the contingent expenses of the State Department to 
$17,000. The debate on this point was not concluded 
when, at five o’clock, the Committee rose and reported, 
and the House Adjourned. 

On Wednesday, after the transaction of morning busi 
ness, Mr. Calhoun’s bill for the suppression ef Incendiary 
Publications was discussed in the Senate at length and in 
detail. Messrs. Benton and Grundy stated objections, and 
Messrs. Niles, Morris and Ruggles declared themselves 
unqualifiedly hostile to the bill. Enough was said to ren- 
der manifest that the bill will not pass. It was finally laid 
on the table, and an amendment offered by Mr. Niles or- 
dered to be printed. It will be called up for final action in 
the middle of next week. Adjourned. 


In the House, Mr. Dromgoole of Va. offered a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for full 
information with respect to the manner of selecting De- 
posite Banks, the agents employed in such selection, and 
the compensation, if any, which they receive, &c. [The 
resolution is designed to obviate the necessity of the Se- 
lect Committee asked by Messrs. Wise and Robertson. } 

Mr. Wise objected to tho consideration of this resolu- 
tion, and asked leave to state his reasons. Refused: Yeas 
66, Nays 88. 

Mr. Wise now moved to suspend the rule in order to 
receive his resolution. Negatived: Yeas 75, Nays 96. 

Mr. Dromgoole now made a similar motion in behalf of 
his own. Carried: Yeas 158, Nays 19. So the resolu- 
tion was received, and its discussion was in order for the 
following day. Mr. Wise moved to suspend still furthér, 
and proceed with the discussion immediately. Not 
agreed to. 

There was a brief discussion on the Senate’s joint reso- 
lution fixing a day for adjournment ; but it was cut short 
by the expiration of the hoar. 

The House then took up the great Civil and Diploma- 
tic Appropriation Bill. A great number of amendments 
were proposed with various success. Finally, the House 
was brought to a stand by the want ofa quorum ; and, at 


IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 


We learn by the passengers of the schr. Camarche, 
three days from Texas, that the War has assamed a se- 
rious character—on the 25th Feb. the Texian Garrison 
in Bexar of 150 men, commanded by Lt. Col. B. Travis, 
was attacked by the advance division of Gen. San. Anna’s 
army consisting of 2000 men, who were repulsed withthe 
loss of many killed, between 500 to 800 men, without\the 
loss of one man of the Texians—about the same time Col. 
Johnson with a party of 70, men while reconnoitering the 
westward of San Patricio, was surrounded in the night by 
a large body of Mexican troops—in the morning the de- 
mand of a surrender was made by the Mexican Command- 
er unconditionally, which was refused; but an offer of 
surrender was made as prisoners of war, which was ac- 
ceded to by the Mexicans. But no sooner had the Tex- 
ians marched out of their quarters and stacked their arms, 
than a general fire was opened upon them by the whole 
Mexican foree—the Texians attempted to escape but only 
three of them succeeded ; one of whom was Col. Johnson. 

Between the 25th February and 2d March the Mexicans 
were employed in forming entrenchments around the 
Alamo and bombarding the place; on the 2d March Col- 
Travis wrote that 200 shells bad been thrown into the 
Alamo without injuring a man. On the Ist March the 
Garrison of Alamo received a reinforcement of 32 Texians 
from Gonzales having forced their way through the ene- 
my’s lines, making the number in the Alamo consist of 
182 men. 

Ou the 6th March about midnight the Alamo was sur- 
rounded by the whele force of the Mexican army com- 
manded by San. Anna in person—the battle was desperate 
until day light when only 7 men belonging to the Texian 
Garrison were found alive who cried for quarters, but 
were told that there was no mercy for them—they then 
continued fighting until the whole were butchered. One 
woman, Mrs. Dickerson, and a negro of Col. Travis were 
the only persons whose lives were spared. We regret to 
say that Col. David Crocket and companion, Mr. Benton, 
and Col. Bonham, of 8. C , were among the number 
alain. Gen. Bowie was murdered in his bed, sick and help- 
less. Gen. Cos on entering the Fort ordered the servant 
of Col. Travis to point out the body of his master ; he did 
so, when Cos drew his sword and mangled the face and 
limbs with the malignant feeling of a Camanche savage. 
The bodies of the slain were thrown into a mass in the 
centre of the Alamo and burned, The loss of the Mexi- 
cans in storming the place was not less than 1000 killed 
and mortally wounded, and as many wounded, making 
with their loss in the first assault between 2 and 3000 men. 

The flag used by the Mexicans was a blood-red one, 
in the place of the constitutional one. Imniediately after 
the capture, Gen. San. Anna sent Mrs. Dickinson and 
the servant to General Houston’s camp, accompanied by 
a Mexican witha flag, who was bearer of a note from San. 
Anna, offering tie Texians peace and general amnesty, 
if they would lay down their arms and submit to his go- 
vernment. Gen. Houston’s reply was, “True, sir, you 
have succeeded in killing some of our brave men, but the 
Texians are not yet conqnered.” The effect of the fall of 
Bexar throughout Texas was electrical. Every man who 
could use the rifle and was in a condition to take the field, 
marched forthwith to the seat of war. It is believed that 
not less than 4000 riflemen were on their way to the army 
when the Camanche sailed, determined to wreak their re- 
venge on the Mexicans. 

Gen. Houston had burnt Gonzales, and fallen back on 
the Colorado with about 1000. men. Col. Fanning was 
in the Fort at Goliad, a very strong position, well supplied 
with munitions and provisions, with 4 or 500 men. 

The general determination of the people of ‘l'exas is to 
abandon all their occupations and pursuits of peace, and 
continue in arms until every Mexican east of the Rio del 
Norte shall be exterminated. New Orleans Bulletin. 


From the Louisiana Advertiser March 28. 

We are indebted to a gentleman, passenger on board 
the steamer Levant, from Natchitoches, for the annexed 
letter, giving the particulars of the fall of Bexar—it is a 
copy of oneaddreseed to the editor of the Red River Herald :- 

‘ Sir—Bexar has fallen! Its garrison was only 187 
strong, commanded by Lieut. Cel. W. Travis. After 
standing repeated attacks for two weeks, and an almost 
constant cannonade and bombarding during that time, 
the last attack was made on the morning of the 6th inst. 
by upwards of 2000 men, under the command of Santa 
Anna in person; they carried the place about sunrise, 
with the loss of 520 men killed, and ubout the same num- 
ber wounded. After about an hour’s fighting the whole 
garrison was put to death, (save the sick and wounded and 
seven men who asked for quarter)—All fought despe- 
rately, until entrrely cut down; the rest were coolly mur- 
dered. The brave and gallant Travis, to preveuit his fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, shot himself. Not an 
individual escaped, and the uewsis only known to us by 
a citizen of Bexar who came to our army at Gonzales— 
but from the cessation of Travis’ signal guns, there is no 
douht of its truth. The declaration of independence you 
have, no doubt received, and will, in a few days, receive 


4 about 1000 men, of Santa Anna's army, has beseiged 


Cols. James Bowie and David Crockett are among the 
slain—the first was murdered in his bed, 10 which he had 
been confined by illness—the latter fell, fighting like » 
tiger. The Mexican army is estimated * ~ men; it 
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may be more or less.” 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The intelligence conyeyed tous by the above letter, 
firms all that we have heretofore alle of the arch fiend, 
who, after subverting the liberties of his own countrymen, 
has arrayed ali his forces to reduce us, the free born 
onists of Texas, to the yoke of military and ecclesiastical 
despotism. 

e have exercised the right inherited in all considera- 
ble societies of men, of choosing the form of government 
most consonant with our feelings and most likely to se. 
cure our happiness. 

It is the same right which impelled your fathers and 
our fathers to throw the gauntlet of defiance at the power 
of Britain, and to claim and gleriously to achieve a name 
among the nations of the earth. Their enemy was coni- 
paratively Christian and a Ours is semi- 
civilized, infuriate and merciless. They appealed to the 
sympathies of Monarchs and of strangers, and they ap- 
pealed not in vain. Aid, prompt, powerful and effiicent, 
was rendered them. 

The descendants of Pericles lifted up their voices to sup 
plicate the aid of strangers in their struggle for liberty, 
and you Americans responded to their by a zealous, 
active, and efficient succor. The gallant Poles also richi 

articipated in your generous sympathy for the op 
Friends and brothers! we the citizens of Texas, 
ed with an indiscriminate slaughter by the Mexicans, of a 
complicated and cruel disposition, now in this hour of 
tial turn our thoughts and our heerts with an unwaveri 
confidence to the Jand of our common nativity, and we 
ask you for assistance. Our numbers are féw but our 
hearts are firm, and our nerves are strung to the high re- 
solve of liberty or death. Will you, brothers and friends, 
refuse to do for us as in the hour of your calamity was n 
done for you? and will you calmly witness the destruction 
of your kindred and triumph of tyranny, and make no ef- 
fort to save the one or arrest the other? It canniot, it will 
not be. The sainted spirit of Washington would rebuke 

our apathy, and could pain invade the beatitudes of 
neaven, would warm over the recollections of 76. 

On motion of Mr. Paimer, this appeal was annexed and 
ordered to be communicated to the people of the United 
States of America, accompanying the communication of 
Major Gen. Saml. Houston to James Collinsworth, Esq. 
chairman of the military committee, on the 16th day of 
March, 1836, at Washington. Signed, 

RICHARD IS, President of the Conventiou. 

W. S. Kimaat, See’ry. : 


GLORIOUS NEWS FROM TEXAS 

Extract of a letter, dated New Orleans, Marchi 29, 1836: 

“Inu my next, I shall have the pleasure to advise you of 
the extermination of Santa Anna's army. 

“The rumor of the day is, that he has offered to capi 
late, and let us alone in future, if a safe conduct for hi 
self and army, to the west of the Rio Grande be conceded 
to him. Not granted.” 

Farther advices from, the same place, ‘states that the 
city of New Orleans has the appearance of a military bar- 
racks; that the citizens are excited to the highest 1 
and that they are determined to aid their struggling friends 
to the utmost extent against a foe, who have, by their sav- 
age barbarity, and violated faith to prisoners of war, ex- 
cluded themselves from the privilege granted to civilized 
nations. 

Advices from Cantonment Jessup state—* The cur- 
rent of emigration to ‘Texas is beyond all former prece- 
dent; not less than 70 men, en an average, have daily 
passed here for Texas, during the past week.” 

The rumor stated in the above extract of a letter from 
New Orleans, is no doubt correct, Col. Fanning with 
500 men was at the fort at Goliad, and a ees af 
there. The Volunteers from Matagorda, would march di- 





fort, and attack from the volunteers in the rear of the de- 
tachment, it was expected the enemy would be routed, 
and Col. Fanning could then march with an increased 
force, and fall upon the rear of Santa Anna’s main army, 
near San Antonio. 

In confirmation of the above important rumor, the 4 
bile Chronicle, of March 30th, contains a Jetter from W. 
C. White & Co., dated at Columbia, March the 18th, 





(60 miles below San Felipe, about the same distance from 
Bexar, and 30 from the Colorado,) which states that’ the 
loss of the Mexicans in the massacre of Alamo was.evet 
1000 killed and wounded. That an attack was ivte 

by Santa Anna, on the 19th, upon Goliad which 

garrisoned by 650 Texians, under Fanning. The letter 
adds that a 








five o'clock, Adjourned. 


the constitution proposed by the republic. 


Colorado, to which place the head quarters of the 

had been removed, and where Gen. Houston 
in person, There were 1500 Texians in the en * 
the numbers hourly i ing. (Star. 


rectly to that point, and by a simultaneous ‘sortie from the’ 
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, NEW-YORK. 


(7 Individuals who happen to have spare copies of No. I. folio of 
the present Volume of the New-Yorker, will materially oblige us by 
retufning them, as we are entirely destitute, and copies are daily re- 

quired for new subscribers who wish to commence with the Volume. 
aa the illness of our book-keeper, &¢. duplicate copies (folio and 
quarto) have beew sent to many whe wish the Quarto only. 

+,* Editors who have received No. [. in each form, will particularly 
pr} us by returning the folio 





+4 We have received several letters of in - within the nas 
week expressing doubts of our ability to supply rst numbers 


Quarto. In answer, we will state that we shall hold ourselves one! 
to supply complete sets to all orders (accompanied by the cash) which 
before publication of our ninth number—in other 


" us 
a within two m after the appearance of No.1. To do this, 

. we stall ‘be competied to reprint at least one No. (No. 2) 
and others. The time is fixed at two months to give our most 
distant an 0) ity wo forward their orders, us also all 
other who wish to change to the Quarto. After the expira- 
tion of the term indicated, we hold ourselves absolved from all 
obligation to furnish complete sets, and shall probably be unable to 
urnish them. 





10” Some of the new subscribers to our folio edition who desire the 
Nes. from the commencement of the current Volume, will from ne- 
eenity be supplied with Nos. 1 and 3 in the Quarto form. . It were a 
needless labor to recapitulate the forcible reasons for this course, since 
we have no copies of the folio temaiuing. As our subscribers will 
thus have ali the matter of the folio copies, respectively, and consid- 
erably more, besides a full page in each case of popular music. we 
trust there will be no dissatisfaction on their part. 


= 








apology tocar fidend “L-—a* ‘The Unknown,’ (ander ancthe 

We an to our fi nknown,’ (under r 

ule) was in type when our Printing prerie were destroyed by fire in 
August last, and both type and copy shared the general ruin yon eg 
once sent the Sn artield tocar setpedlente, teu it ts precf 
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the Snizte eed pear. 
re Girl’s Lament” iy appear Its versification is quite too de- 


Sema and Sketches, No. ITI.” will have place soon. 








Critics and Criticiem.—A Mr. Edward 8. Gould has laid the public 
under profound obligations by giving, in the Mirror of the last and 
the present week, what purports to be a ‘ Lecture delivered before the 
Mercantile Library Association,’ and which—now that we take another 
glance at it—is said to have been originally published in the March 
No. of the Literary and Theological Review. But it is the matter and 
not the manver of this performance that interests us. The subject is 
Criticism ; and the operator, having demonstrated that American au- 
thors are but a sorry squad of pretenders, has no difficulty in doing 
the same kind office, after hie own fashion, to the critics. American 
literature is only a fledgeling, paltry, pitiable affair, sustained by “an 
unfortunate propensity, on the part of the public, to admire, indis- 
criminately and with little qualification, every thing American !"—but 
onr indigenous criticism is far worse than all this—it is sedulously en- 
gaged in retarding the progress of the former, ruining it by reckless 
and enervating flettery, corrupting the public taste, &c. &c. 

Now we are half tempted to follow this astute critic on Criticism 
through bis whole budget of blunders—but the game is scarcely worth 
the ammunition. A few only of his more mischievous representations 
will be here alluded to. 

1. He mistakes, unaccountably, in confounding the p ig notices 
of new works, as they issue from the press, with actual critiques on 
their respective characters and merits, Nothing can be more absurd. 
We, for instance, have noticed the appearance of some hundreds of 
publications within the last.year, while we have not pretended to criti- 
eize threp dozen. 

2. He ought to have known that no Editor considers himself under 
any cbligation to the author or publisher who sends him a book—least 
of all, under any obligation to commend it. The publisher forwards 
a copy of his book ; the editor announces its appearance ; and there 
they are exactly even. The tacit compact is fulfilled. Tho terms and 
tenor of the notice depend entirely on the Editor’s judgement of the 
merits of the work. 

3. He does grievous wrong to periodical literature and to truth in 
his assertion that it is a frequent custom for some friend of an author to 
herald his book by an assortment of laudatory criticism, which is dis- 
tributed among the periodicals, and therein appears as editorial. Our 
knowledge o the usages of the profession enable us to contradict this 
most positively. so far as the better class of literary journals are re- 





* garded. We, at least, publish nothing as Editorial which is not writ- 


ten by the hand which pens this paragraph; and we presume the Mir- 
ror is equally undeserving this unworthy aspersion. Ought its Edi- 
tors, then, to have suffered this libel on the profession to appear in their 
columns without a word of comment ? 

4 It were perhaps better not to notice the idle gossip about the 
ritics’ fear of offeading the public by severe criticism, (the direct 
contrary being much nearer the fact: a severe critique, if able and 
tolerably just, being almost uniformly popular)—the injudicious anxi- 
ety of eritics to foster native talent; the favoritism of personal friend- 
ship or social intercourse, the circumstance that authors are too often 
contributors to the magazines and literary journals which review their 
books, &c. &c. Does the lecturer really imagine that these, so far as 
they may possibly exist, are peculiarities of American criticism? Does 
he net know that favorable notices of new books are actually paid for 
(at least 20 says common fame) in the best periodieals of Great Britain ? 
We fee! confident that, while the criticism of England or of Germany 
may be more profound, there is none more generally honest than that 
of this country.—And so ddieu to Mr. Gould. 








—— 

While we are speaking of criticism, however, we may remark that 
Mr. Fay has a very injudicious article iu the last Mirror, which he will 
yet.regret, ifhe has not already It is entitled ‘ The Successful Novel,’ 
and seems intended to convey the idea that all unfavorable criticism 
on a work which has received the stamp of popular approbation must 
be founded in malignity, jealousy, or envy. The doctrine is mon- 
strous, and comes wit’ an ill grace from this particular quarter. We 
have never spoken.a harsh werd of ‘ Norman Leslie,’ but the contrary ; 
yet we cannot doubt that the general sentiment of the press in relation 
to it has been satisfactorily favorable, even in the judgement of the 
author. No onc knows better than ke, we presume, that the book has 
essailable points; and even he cannot be surprised that they have 
been made the foundation of what may seein unfriendly criticism — 
The ouly course for an author under such circumstances is silently to 
enjoy the commendation of friends and profit by the virulence of 
foes—and such, we trust, will in future be the choice of the author of 

Norman Leslie.’ 

“ The Philosophy of Living, or the Way to Enjoy Life and its Com- 
forts,” forms No. LX XVII. of the Harpers’ Family Library. Itis from 
the pen of Caleb Ticknor, M.D. A.M. and forms a fair 18mo. of 330 
pages. The author treats succinctly and familiarly on the several 
topics of Diet, Drinks, Dresé, Stimulanfs, Luxuries, Amusements, 
Management of Children, &c. &c. and, were it not notorious that 
scarcely any body heeds what they already know having relation to 
their own physical welfare, we should dcem it calculated to effect great 
good. We may state that the author's doctrines on the subject of diet 
‘are sufficiently liberal to suit any who will be likely to read or think at 
allon the subject; though he is not particularly partial to Alcohol, 
Tobacco, &c. Briefly, the book is an excellent one. 


“* The Bridal Gift.”—Messre. Van Nostrand & Dwight have just re- 
published from the fourth London edition a beautiful little gift-book, 
‘intended,’ says the preface, ‘as an elegant little present to those who 
have recently entered on the state of ‘holy matrimony.’’ The con- 
tents embrace tasteful and apposite selections from the writings of Mrs, 
Hemans, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Norton, Bishop Heber, W. Irving, H, 
Neele, Cowper, Jeremy Taylor, &c. &c. and the execution is uncom- 
monly clegant. 


“ The Parents’ Assistant, by Maria Edgeworth.”—The Messrs, Har- 








pers have just issued a new and well executed edition of this work, | 


consisting of stories designed for the instruction and entertainment of 
children, with striking illustrations. We could say nothing which 
would add to the high reputation which. the tales-of Miss Edgeworth 
have already so justly attained. The present edition isthe very best 
that has ever issued from the American press. (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 455.) 


SS ———————— 


Honor to Mr. Bryant.—Immediately on the return of Mr. Bryant 
from his European tour, he was invited by a number of our most dis- | 


tinguished fellow citizens, to accept of a Public Dinner, as an appro- 
priate and grateful acknowledgement of his eminent services to the 
cause of American Literature. Mr. Bryant, it will be seen by the cor- 
respondence given below, has thought proper, with that instinctive 
modesty which is at once the characteristic and the ornament of true 
genius, to decline the proffered honor ; but he will not the less deeply 
appreciate the ardent and universal sentiment of esteem and admira- 
tion which prompted the offering. 


TO WILLIAM C. BRYANT, ESQ. 
New-York, March 31, 1836. 
Dear Sin—Learning with pleasure your arrival in New- York, and 


desiring to express our high sense of your literary merit and estima- | 


ble character, we beg to congratulate you upon your safe return, and | 
fo request you to name a time when you will allow your friends the 
honor of mecting you atdinner. Very respectfully ond sincerely your 
obedient servants, 
CORNELIUS W. L. AWRENCE, GULIAN C, VERPLANCK, 
WASHINGTON IRVING JAMES K. PAULDING, 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, PROSPER M. WETMORE, 
WILLIAM DUNLAP, SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 
WILLIAM T. M’COUN, ROBERT SEDGWICK, 
HENRY J. ANDERSON, JOHN W. FRANCIS, 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE 8. FAY, 
HENRY OGDEN, HENRY INMAN, i 
ASHER B. DURAND, THATCHER T. PAYNE, 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, MORGAN L. SMITH, 
GEORGE D. STRONG, JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
GEORGE CURTIS, JOSEPH C. HART, 
EDWARD SANFORD, EDWARD CURTIS. 
To the foregoing Mr. Bryant returned the following answer - 
New-York, April 2, 1 
GeNnTLEMEN—It is unnecessary for me to say how much the ie 
yon have done me has increased the pleasure of my return to my na- 
tive land, and how high a value I place on such a testimony of kind- 
ness from hands like yours. I cannot but feel, however, that although 
it might have been worthily conferred on one whose literary Jabors 
abroad had ome to raise the reputation of his country, yet that 
1, who have passed the of my absence only in observation 
and study, have done nothing to merit such a distinction. This alone 
would be a sufficient motive with me, even wtre there no others which 
I might mention, to decline your flattering invitation. I am, gentle- 
men, with the highest regard and rere your obedient servant. 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
To Messrs. C. W. Lawrence, and others. 





Literary Premiums.—The Editor of the Schenectady Reflector of- 
fers $60 in Premiums to the writer or writers of the two best Tales 
which shall be transmitted to him before the 15th of June next. One 
of them must be devoid of female chara¢ters—a most singular requisi- 
tion; the other must be Aboriginal or Colonial in its outline. 

We might take occasion to say here that the Reflector is the best pa- 
per of its class in the country ; but we have said this im substance so 
often that a repetition would seem a work of supererogation. 


Washington College, Hartford, Conn —The annual Catalogue of this 
institution gives the following retura of undergraduates: Seniors 10; 
Juniors 14; Sophomores 17; Freshmen 14; Introductory, &c. 8: to- 
tal 63. Rev. N.S. Wheaton, President. 
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alarm of fire, and had assisted in its extinguishment. 











—— 

A Horrible Tragedy !—Our city has been in a state of 
extraordinary excitement during the week past, growing 
out of the perpetration of a most fiendjsh murder on Sat- 
urday night or Sunday morning last, in @ house of infamy 
kept by Mrs. Rosina Townsend, No, 41 Thomas-st. As 
the life of at least one human being is invelved in the ex- 
planation of this catastrophe, we shall endeavor to exer- 
cise a circumspection in regard to the impressions which, 
even at this late period, we may be instrumental in making 
on the public mind.—We shall first give in substance the 
story of Mrs. ‘Townsend, as corroborated by the other in- 
mates of the house, which the reader will take with as much 
allowance or reservation as muy be thought due to their 
acknowledged characters, 

Mrs. Townsend states that somewhere about 9 o'clock 
on Saturday evening, a young man who passed in the 
house by the name of Frank Rivers, (but whom she has 
since identified as Francis P. Robinson, a youth of 19, in 
the employ of Joseph Hoxie, Esq.) called at the house 
and requested to see Ellen Jewett, with whom he had 
been in the habit of associating for sometime past Ellen 
appeared highly gratified at seeing him, and did not re- 
turn to the common parlor of the house, but accompanied 
him at once to her apartment. About 11 o'clock a botile 
of champagne was called for, which Mrs. Towusend de- 
clares she gave into the hands of the girl, then in a night- 
dress, while she asserts that Robinson was in bed reading. 
She further states positively that he did not leave the 
house that night, as she keeps the key herself, and no one 
enters or leaves without her absolute knowledge. 

At 3 o’clock, she was awakened by a noise, or (as seme 
accounts of her testimony before the Coroner say) by the 
knocking of a visiter, who at that hour desired to be ad- 
mitted. She thought she heard some noise in the back 
yard; bat calling and receiving no answer, and knowing 
that she had fastened the back door, she was about re- 
tiring again to rest, when she was alarmed by a smell of 
fire in the house, and soon perceived a dense body of 
smoke coming down stairs, She now called up some in- 
mates, and, having observed a light from Ellen Jewett’s 


|| room in one of the lower halls, and having found the door 


of the other room fastened. they proceeded to Ellen's 
room, where they found the ill-fated girl partially envel- 
oped in flames, her bed being on fire, and her person in 
many places discolored; while, on extinguishing the 
flames, there was found a frightful gash in the side of her 
head, inflicted with seme heary weapon, which had doubt- 
less caused her instantaneous death. It was evident 
that the perpetrator of the deed had accomplished his dia- 
bolical purpose at a blow, set fire to the bed with the de- 
sign of concealing the horrible deed in the destruction of 
the house, and then fled from the scene of his villany. 
The neighboring watchmen had been called on the first 
In- 
telligence of the atrocity was speedily communicated to 
the police, and Mr. Brink, of that departinent, was early 
on the spot to assist in ferreting out the perpetrator.— 
(Mrs. Townsend had meantime learned from the letters of 


|| the victim that the real name of her visiter Rivers was 


Francis P. Robinson.)—They now proceeded to the back 
yard, finding the door unfastened, and, on searching the 
vicinity, discovered a cloak which was identified by Mrs. 
T. as that of Robinson, behind a railing adjoining the 
yard, over which the fugitive must have climbed in making 
hisescape. Tracing his route still further over another 
fence and into Hudson-street, the pursuers found a small 
hatchet clotted with blood, with which the horrid deed 
must have been committed. Mr. Brink soon discovered 
that Robinsen boarded at a house in Dey-street, proceed- 
ed thither about 7 o’clock, and found him in bed, appa- 
rently asleep. On being aroused and informed of his ar- 
rest and the circumstances which had led to it, he mani- 
fested little emotion, but declared his innocence, and de- 
nied all knowledge of the hatchet and cloak, and also that 
he had visited the house of the murder on the night pre- 
ceding. On being taken to the scene of horror, he evineed 
little concern, and, we believe, denied all knowledge of 
the deceased.—The Coroner's jury, however, returned a 
verdict of wilful murder by Francis P, Robinson, who 
was fully committed by Justice Lownds to take his trial at 









the next Court of Oyer and Terminer for the capital 
crimes of murder and arson. 

Several additional circumstances are currently reported 
in, the dailies, tending still further to inculpate Robinson. 
Among these, we may mention that the hatchet, it is said, 
was identified by Mr. Hoxie’s porter as one which had 
been for some time in use in the store—but that he mani- 
fested great remorse at having done so when he learned 
that the admission would be fatal to Robinson. Concern- 
ing the cloak, there are so many stories in circulation, that 
we will not attempt to publish them. (A piece of tape 
was found tied to one of the frogs of the cloak, and an- 
other corresponding on the handle of the hatchet.) 

On the part of Robinson, we understand there will be 
an attempt to prove an alibi—his room-mate being ready 
to swear, it is said, that he was at home much earlier than 
3 o'clock. It is also given out that the girl fell a victim to 
the jealousy and envy of the other inmates of the estab- 
lishment, who hated her for her superior talents and pow- 
ers of fascination. . 

Varieus causes are assigned for the commission of the 
deed, on the supposition that Robinson is the murderer,— 
It is said that he was about to be married to a young lady 
possessed of weilth and personal attractions, and that the 
deceased had declared he should not abandon her, threat- 
ened to expose the infamous life he had hitherto led, &c. 
It is also reported that she had called at Mr. Hoxie’s ou 
Saturday for this purpose. Some accounts speak of a 
jealousy om his part, which would seem to be absurd.— 
There are many other conjectures.—Robinson is a young 
man of highly respectable family in Connecticut, and en- 
-joyed the entire confidence of his employer, Mr. Hoxie. 
Ogden Hoffman is engaged as his eunnsel. 

The unfortunate thoagh guilty victim of this monstrous 
deed is represented as having been ina high degree beau- 
tifal and accomplished, possessing a cultivated mind as 
well as polished manners. She was a native of Augusta, 
Maine, and her real name is Dorcas Dorrance. She was 
early left an orphan, but nurtured ir a highly respectable 
family, and edxcated in a female academy ‘at Norridge- 
wock. At the age of sixteen she became the victim of 
seduction, and was soon denied the forfeited protection of 
the family in which she had hitherto founda home. She 
was soon after a resident of Portland, where she entered 
upon a high career of infamy, and, under the name of 


Maria B. Benson, was the idol of the more fashionable, 


haunts of dissipation. Becoming ivvelved in difficulties, 
she abandoned Portland for Boston, where sl:e lived one 
year and a half, under the title of Helen Mar, and then 
came to this city, which has since been the theatre of her 
revolting career. She is said to have béen extensively 
known, as aceustomed io promenade Wall-street Jast sum- 
mer in a splendid green dress, with letters in her hand, 
and as keeping up a most extensive correspondence 
through the Post-Office. The day before her death she 
was observed in Broadway, returning the salutations of 
her numerous acquain‘ances. She was, moreover, noted 
as singularly addicted to literary pursuits, anda subscriber 
to many of the journals of the city—At her death, she 
was but a few days more than 23 years of age. 





Two Days Latrr rrom Evrore.—The ship Argo, Capt. 
Farley, has arrived at Boston, from Liverpool, bringing Lon- 
don papers to the evening of Feb. 26th, inclusive. The 
Boston papers furnish no summaries or extracts of any mo- 
ment whatever. There is nothing worth copying, except a 
rematk of M. Thiers, the new French Minister of the Inte- 
rior, made in the course of a speech to the Chamber of Peers, 
that the recent change was one of men, but not of measures. 
He stated also that there wuld be a relaxation of severity 
as regards the press. 

The Spanish civil war was still going on as heretofore. In 
consequence of the severity of Gen. Mina to French resi- 
dents, he and the French consul at Barcelona were on the 
‘ worst possible terms.’ 

The Marquis of Waterford, who a few months ago, under- 
took to knock down some of the watchmen of the city of 
New-York, and who in the morning found himself in the 
watch house, was lately sent to the watch house of Lciccster, 
England, in consequence of a street brawl with a watchman. 


Naval.—We learn that Capt. Jesse Wilkinson, will take 
command of the United States frigate United States, now 
fitting out at New-York,—her destination is not certain, but 
presumed the Pacific station. [Norfolk Beacon. 
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New Yotk Charter Election.—Our annual City Election 
commenced on Tnesday morning of this week, and closed 
at sunset last (Thursday) evening. It was a quiet, well- 
behaved affair as one would wish to witness in a Chris- 
tian city. The result at the moment of our writing (12 
o’clock, Friday) is net fully ascertained. No doubt is en- 
tertained of the re-election of Hon. Cornelius W. Law- 
rence (Adm.) as Mayor, by a handsome majority o¥er 
Seth Geer, ‘ Whig,’ Sidney F. B. Morse, ‘ Native Ameri- 
ean,’ and Col. Alex. Ming, ‘ Anti-Monopoly,’ or Loco- 
Foco. The votes for Mayor, however, are. canvassed in 
but few Wards; but the universal popularity of Mr. Law- 
rence, and the disorganization of his epponents, leave no 
rvom for a question. 

With regard to the Common Council, some doubt yet 
remains; though it is probable that the ‘ regular Democra- 
cratic’ (Administration) tickets have seen carried in a ma- 
jority of the Wards. The ‘ Whigs’ have been successful 
in the First, Second, Third and Fifteenth Wards by large 
majorities; and the same party,in conjunction with the 
‘Native Americans,’ are reported to have carried the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Wards alse—the latter by about 50 
majority. The Administration party have triumphed in 
the.Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, and Twelfth Wards, by handsome 
majorities ; in the Seventh by 41 on Alderman; and pro- 
bably in the Sixteenth also. In the Eleventh, one candi- 
date on each ticket is elected, (Col. Murray defeated for 
Alderman,) bat both the Alderman and Assistant elect are 
Administration men. The Fourth, Eighth and Tenth re- 
main doubtful—at least, we have no definite returns from 
them ; and it is possible that the Opposition have carried 
the two former and the Loco-Focos the last—but not fairly 
probable.—Full returns in our next. 








Another Murder !—-Lewis Leuba, the watchman who re- 
ceived several stabs in the affray which occurred in the Bow- 
ery a few nights since, when some of the Chichester gang 
were arrested, died of his wounds on Monday night. Chi- 
chester and Joseph Jewell, (the latter of whom is supposod 
to have inflicted the wounds,) who were on bail, have both 
been arrested, and are now confined in the Bridewell, to 
answer to the charge. 





Burrao, April 5, 1896, 

Tonawanda Dam Gone.—The Canal dam across the ‘T'ona- 
wanda creek gave way at 12 o'clock yesterday, from the great 
pressure of water against it—the creck having risen much 
higher than at any previous time since the completion of the 
dam. At 11 o’clock last night, the toll-bridge, a few rods 
below the dam, was also carried away—the accumulation of 
ice and timber against it being too great for it to withstand. 
I'wo canal boats, and immense quantitics of round and square 
timber, were also carried down the creek and lost. Fears 
are also entertained that several stores and buildings, on the 
strip of land between the ercek and the canal, will also be 
destroyed, the carth having been washed away within a few 
feet of them. 

By this unfortunate occurrence the navigation of the canal, 
at this end, will be retarded for a long time, as it will require 
at least a month, with the utmost diligence, to rebuild the 
dam. 

The current created by the waters of the creek was so 
great, as to overcome that of the Niagara, and the timber, ice, 
&c. was carried up the river some distance, and then pass- 
ed down between Grand and Tonawanda islands. 





Murder.—Mr. Thomas Tooley, a resident of St. Bride’s 
Parish, Norfolk County, was shot says the Norfolk Bea- 
con, Tuesday night April 5th, while sitting in his house. 
The snpposed perpetrator of this inhuman act (a slave) 
has been arrested, and is in prision. 


M. Somonosoff, First Secretary to the Russian Embassy 
in London, has been appointed Minister to this country. 
Ile will come to the United States direct from London. 





Capital Punishment.—The Senate of Massachusetts have 
rejected, by a vote of Twenty-two to Eleven, the bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives by a very strong vote, 
abolishing capital punishment in all cases but that of murder. 





A Ship Canal, of eight miles, leading from the Missis- 
sippi,3 miles below Fort Jackson to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and passing through a prairie on the left of the river, is 
now proposed by the enterprising citizens of New Or- 
|leana. ‘The cost is estimated at less than half a million. 


Important.—It is rumored, and believed that the Joint 
Companies of the Canal and Rail Road Lines, across the 
state of New Jersey, have resolved to make their branch 
rail road from New Brunswick to Trenton, This will 
make the distance from New York to Philadelphia shout 








four or five hours. 





From Fiorma.—General Scott left Fort Drane on 
26th of March, for the Wythlacoochee, or battle grov 
Gen. Gaines. Gen. Eustis had not joined him. Gen. 
~ sopeated to ee thousand two gees men. 
alarm was felt at Volusia, respecti fate of a detac 
ment four hundred strong, vinder “Col. Butler, which ba¢ 
been sent out asa scouting party, taking only one day's 
visions, but had not retui after the rg of several ing 
The affair of the 24th March, at St. John’s, between 
Captain Ashby’s and Fripps’ companies, and a | 
of Indians, appears to have been quite a skirmish. "Tie Ie 
dians were fairly beaten, and compelled to fly, with a loss of 


carried off. ai) 


Explosion of the Powder Mill at Spttsweod.—On W. 
nesday evening last, about 6 o’clock, the Cylender ont 
Vermont & Selomon’s Powder Works, near Spotswood, 
blew up, and killed Harrison Ware, of Vermont.’ Mr, . 
W. was blown the distance of 2000 ants, and his body 
shockingly mutilated. The rest of hands had fortu- 
nately quitted the mill a few minutes previous, and were 
seated at supper in a house about 300 yards distant, where 
the force o explosion was so great as to sweep them 
and the table from the centre of the room to the. wall. 
The explosion was heard seven miles from Spotwood.— 

[New Jersey Times, 


Fire.--On the night of 12th inst.. the store ef Mr. William 
Underhill, in York Town, Westchester co., was destroy- 
ed by fire, ny ye be the work of an incendiary, as 
the fire must have originated outside the store. Loss, 8 
to $10,000. No iusurance—having his poliey 
with the Merchants Insurance Company of this city, since 
the great fire of 16th Dec. attheir request. [Gazette: 


. , 
Fire in Keene, N. H.—On Wednesday night the Phenix 
Hotel in Keene, N. H. kept by Mr. E. W. (former- 
ly by Mr. Hatch) caught fire and the whole of the inside 
sonsumed. Nearly all the furniture was saved. The 
ing was insured. It was erected on the site of the old hotel 
which was destroyed by fire in 1822. 
Sr. Louis, March 22, 1896, 

Steamboat Disasters on the Missouri—Veee steamboat 
Chian, descending from the Chariton for this port, struck a 
snag last week, 20 miles below Chariton, and sunk. Almost 
a total loss, some parts ot the engine only being saved. The 
Chian was insured for $5,000 in the Alton office, and $2,500 
in the office of the Missouri Insurance Company. 


Lost Money Found.—The Wheeling Gazette of the 6th 
inst. says— We learn-by a passenger in a tseam boat, 
that the package of $100,000, recently lost by the indi- 
vidual carrying it from Cincinnati to Philadelphia, was 
found near Zanesville, and that it had been sent onto 
Cincinuati. We shall, probably, learn the particulars in 
a few days.” 


Rightly Serced.—Oue Susan Brownrigg, of Montreal. 
recently recovered 501. of Robert Shortley, in corse- 
quence of the defendant having written to the persoti to 
whom the plaintiff was about to be married, a letter de- 
faming the plaintiff, by which the match was broken off 
The verdict ought to have been twenty times the amount. 











Quiet Life-—The Star says that Mr. Laurant Clere, 
the founder of the Deafand Dumb Institation at Hartford, 
who is himself deaf and dumb, has married a lady who has 
the same providential deprivations. 





Delinquent Banks.—The legislature of Massachusetts, 
by a majority of 49, have taken away the characters of the 


i State Bank of Boston, and the People’s Bank of Roxbury, 


for their usurious practices 


A Misnomer.—There is a fellow travelling in the West 
and South by the name of N. G. Noble, who turns ont to 
be a notorious swindler—selling drafts and checks forged 
on respectable houses in Philadelphia. 





GENIUS CANNOT BE UNCONSCIOUS oF ITs Powers,--I 


doub: if an instance can be produced of a genius un- 
conscious of its powers, and free from all aspirings after 
If such can be found, it can reconcile itself to ity and 


neglect. —Beattie says, 
“ Know thy own worth and reverence the lyre!” 

None are so troublesome te themselves and others as those 
who want self-confidence and self-complacence. They areal- 
ways taking affronts, end always in a state of feverish irtite- 
tion. 








Dr. Whiichouse, of Rochester, has declined the Presidency of Ge- 
neva College. 





Union of Journals.—The Boston Commercial Gazette, conducted by 
Messrs. Homer & Palmer, and the Centinel, by J.T. Adams; have 
formed a coparmership of their respective papers. * 











Wiliam C. Bryant, America’s most favored bard, arrived some weal 
; stage on his return from a Buropeas tour. i 
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five killed and many more wounded, whom, however, they 
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fall of Bexar and the cold-bl of 
that fiend vs Ana; and that 
and pegerel _— is not without in-. 
terest. It clearly shows the spirit with which the Tezians 
have entered into the contest, atid the Gertainty ofits re- 
agulting favorably to the cause of freedom. We hope soou 
to see the Independence of Tezag acknowledged by our 
Government; and We doult not but thousands of gallant 
its have ere this marched to the relief of the straggling 
jots from our Western States. (Courier. 
Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
WasHINGTOMON THE Brasos, TEXAS. 
Tuesday, 8th March, 1836, 

Sir—This place is at presentthe seat-of the present Con- 

vention for Te ou will have seen before this reaches 
yon, that y has been declared.by the Delegates 
rahe People in convention assembled.—Yes, without de- 
‘bate and without a dissenting voice !. Members from some 
of the municipalities-‘were opposed to a declaration of in- 
dependence at this time, but there was such an overwhelm- 
jng majority in favor of it, not one word nor one voice was 
raised against it. The Constitution will be reported to the 
House to-day. L will endeavor to get a copy of it as early 
as practicable and forward it-te-you. 

You have doubtless heard that Berar*is besieged by St. 
Anna’s invading army; Col. Travis had 150 meti only 
when the Mexican army made its appearance. He has 
sustained himself nobly in several attacks made upon him 
in the Alamo, (adomb Proof fort). Once hemade con- 
siderable slaughter among the Mexicans. Thirty men 
(Americans) made their way in to him a few nights since, 
unmolested, and he has sent out several expresses, one of 
which arrived yesterday, informing ns that_he had pro- 
visions and ammunition to last him 30 days,trequesting 
the Convention to send him on aid asspeedily as possible, 
saying he was détermined not to surrender only with life: 
Travis thinks Sf. Anna is with his treops, and that they 
now have some 6 or 7000 men, and more arriving daily. 
The Mexicans have thrown up entrenchments nearly 
around. the.tewn and have a blood red banner flying on 
every one of their entrenchments. It is to be war of ex- 
termination with St. Anna. A small party with Capt. 
Johngon, were surprised a short titne since and every pris- 
otter taken*put to the sword, two of them while crying for 
quarter ! ie Americans knowing this, will all sell their 
lives dearly,—mone, no not one, will ever surrender !— 
‘They.are.hurrying and marching to the scene of battlk— 
some of the» besterifileen and hardy backwoodsmen that 
the world can uce. Atleast 500 riflemen have pass- 
ed along within the last three or four days and we shall 
soomhave at least 2000 men there. Gen. Houston has 
been appointed Commander-in-chief, and has assumed the 
command of the army. He left for Bexar a few days ago. 
The Indians on the frontier have been excited against 
whites and are committing depredations weekly, particu- 
Jarly in Robertson’s colony. Several murders have been 
comunitted lately in that region, which will prevent many 
of the inhabitants in that quarter from turning out and 
marching to Bexar. The Mexicans have, likewise, been 
endeavon to force out the Cherokees and some other 
tribes in eighborhood of Nacogdoches, against the 
Americans, but so far they have been still. It is supposed 
that, in case the Mexicans should prove victorious in the 
onset, the Indians will join with them. 

We hear thata corvette for the Mexican service is boing 
fittted eut at New Orleans, probably to invade Galveston. 
Thave urged the f throwing up atortification ou 
Galveston “Island iminediately, which will be done. We 
likewise @xpect a steamboat out from the United States for 
the Texas service. Let volunteers join ts; they will be 
amply. rewarded. We have plenty of fine lands; and as 
the war will now'be carried into the enemy's pountty, 
where gold and silver are plenty, there will be fine pick- 
ings in the interior. ‘There never was, since the days of 
the Revolution, sueh an opportunity for enterprising youn. 
men to distinguish themselves. The war has fatty on 

. fully commenced, and will never end uatil Mexico is com- 
pletely our own and conquered. San‘a Anuais obstinate 
and determined ; has united with him many of the liberals 

- of late, report says; and we may expect a protracted war, 
unless we receive foreign aid. Volunteers are arriving 

from the United States daily, and several influential men 

from there now. in Texas, are about returning back to en- 

‘fst more aid. Galveston Bay will be an important rendez- 
Yous for vessels coming in with troops; a ship can enter 
drawing 13 feet water. We want some heavy artillety and 
howitzers, with shot and shells. 


inking House.—The Philadelphia Heraldsays: “ Last 
evenin whole property belonging to the stockholders 
the old U nited States Bank, sitnated on the southside of 
hesnuat, between Fourth and Fifth sts. frontingen Ches- 
nut and Library streets 202 feet 6 inches; by 225 feet in 

, depth, op which are erected the Banking-house and two 
. brick honses on Chesnut, and two two-story 
on Library street, = disposed of by public sale at 

‘or $333,000, was purchas- 

ed for the holders of the present Bank, as 








P. Cope, Esq.” It cost originally $800,000. 
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‘THE PAR WEST. co 
Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot 
Near For? Giason, A. T’y,, March 14, 1836. 

I promised to write you, should any thing turn up in this 
quarter, and Fknow athome an interest is felt for the far 
West and for those who defend her frontiers. 

Things in this quarter look as if we were to have trouble 
ere long with the Indians on the Grand Prairie. 

An express; arrived at head quarters a few days since, 
announcing to Gen. Arbuckle that the Camanches and 
the Pawnees had murdered ali the traders at Coffee's 
Trading House, on Red River, in the Pawnee country. 
One man only escaped; he has arrived here, and describes 
the massacre as dreadful, 50 or 60 Americans and some 
Creeks and Osages were butchered. 

It was near Coffec’s Trading House thatthe Treaty last 
year was made with the Camanches and Pawnees, but 
owing to Col. Dodge not being there agreeable to promise, 
the'treaty was torn up, and‘fabaquina, a fieree and savage 
Camanche warrior, warned Gen. Coffee and his men to 
leave their country; his not complying has been fatal to 
them all. Our men, who save the Camanches last sum- 
mer, describe them as a fierce, warlike race of men, well 
mounted, and armed with a lance and shield. They are 
a wandering tribe, and we may look for them all next 
summer without even crossing their trail. There is no 
doubt the United States will resent these marders, and 
will march from here as soon as the grass will admit. of 
our horses living on it. The whole regiment of Dragoons 
will concentrate and be joined by the 7th infantry, now at 
Fort Gibson. Chili McIntosh the Creek Warrior, swears 
vengeance aguinst the Pawnees and Camanches, and he 
will no donbt add 6 or 700 warriors to our command.— 
We are making evety preparation, and we shall get off, I 
suppose, by the Ist May, or sooner. 

Gen. Arbuckle has put Fort Gibson in good repair, and 
mounted field-pieces in the block houses, so that should 
our neighbors ever make an attack, they will find things, 
in better preparation than at poor Major Dude's command. 

P. 3.—The Gen: Coffee spoken of, is the celebrated 
Gen. Jno. Coffee, of Benton memory. 








The Mother of Buonaparte.—The celebrated female whose 
memory bids fair to outlive that of the Mother of the Grac- 
chi, died at Rome a few weeks since, in the 86th year of 
her age. Im all the accounts given of this personage, 
whether by the flatterers or enemies of her son, she is men- 
tioned as having possessed an inherent greatness of char- 
acter alike unmoved by the sunshine of prosperity, or the 
storms of adverse fate. Even when Napoleon was at the 
height of his grandeur, she compelled him by the dignity 
of her manner to remember that even an Emperor owed 
the alliance of a son to a mother, and that the most tender 
was also the most powerful of human ties. If her advice 
had been adopted, it is certain that her family would still 
have wielded the sceptre of Charlemagne. Some time 
since, she met with a fall at the Villa Borghese, and she 
became in consequente an invalid.—Reclining upon a 
couch, denied to visitors, her eye sight impaired, and 
waiting the approach of death, she seemed disinclined to 
mingle with the affairs of this world. A lady watched at 
her side, and an oflicer of the “Old Guard” read to her 
at intervals. Sometimes, when the name of Napoleon 
was uttered in her presence, her attenuated frame would 
become animated by new life, her voice resummed its firm- 
ness, and her mauner seemed that of happier days. 

On the 37th of January last, however, alarming symp- 
toms discovered themselves, and afler a temporary con- 
valeseence, she sank into the arms of her brother, and 
gently breathed her last. 


The Fire at Canton.—The following translation of apart of 
the Chinese account of the late great fire at Cauton, is curi- 
ous for the odd names of the streets :— 


“Tn the 3rd night of the present moon, at 7 o'clock, a fire. 


broke out in Cangyuen, (the constant source of wealth) shop 
in Taesin a new street—near the Taeping gate.— 
The fire spread from the shop all around the neighborhood, 
to Teaping, Teenching, Leenyuen, Shingping, Teapingshing, 
Chingshe, Chwangyuen, Yewpoo, Gankung, Scaoupwanpoo, 
Chuhlanmunohik streets, Sinkeaou market, Honingle, Pan- 
seang, and Maoupwan streets. ‘The fire continued until 9 
o'clock in the morning of the fourth day, when it was extin- 
guished. ‘The whole number of shops and dwelling houses 
destroyed is reckoned at about fourteen hundred.” 

It then gives a ‘ full and particular’ account of the death of 
a man, a gold thread maker, who was run over by a fire en- 
gine ; how he was kindly assisting his sister's husband in 
removing his goods when the fatal accident occurred. It 
coneludes by saying that ‘r:amy availed. themselves of the 
time of danger to rob and were taken by the officers,” éc.— 
The fashionable ladies had great difficulty in making their 
escape on accownt of the extreine littloncss of their feet, so 
the original says. [Sun. 


Sudden Death—On Tuesday of last week, Mrs. Jane 
Scholefield of Moiris county, rose from the'tea table with 

parent health, but immediately after rising, complained of 
feeling unwell, aad expired in about ten minutes, as is sup- 
posed of an affection of the heart. Mrs. S. was about 54. 
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beer de inst. by Rey, George Dubois, James]M'’Claury, 





M. D. to Miss Mu ; 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Frasvis M.Kip, Dr. William Miner to Miss 
Julia C. Williams. j 
aoe Thevedey, by Rev. Dr. M’Vickar, Mr. Henry 8. Hoyt to™Miss 


rances r. 
On Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Hugh Allcock to Miss 
Hannah C, Lee. 


Ou Thursday, by Rev. Henry Chace, Mr. Elisha Sands to Miss Han- 
nah H. Brown. . 

On Thursday, by Rev."Thomas Brientnall, Mr. Albert 8, Brauch & 
Miss Matilda Updike. 

‘ - Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Krebs, Mr, Thomas Dawson to Miss Mary 
» Fowler, 

On Monday, by Rev. Thomas Bricntall, D. D. Mr. Charles Bouton 
Merritt to Miss Delia Burger. 

On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Dewitt, John O Fay, M. D: to Miss Catha- 
rine Jackson. 

On ‘Tuesday, 12th inst. hy Rev. Erskine Mason, Mr. Samuel Taylor 
to Miss Mary 8. Osborn. 

On Tuesday, by Bishop Onderdonk, Mr, J. B. Dobney to Miss Adé- 
line Waterman. 

At Brooklyn, on the 6th, by Rev. Mr. Craigh, Mr. Amasa Newman 
to Miss Elizabeth Aun Peck. 

At Paterson, on the 6th inst. by Rev. Mr, Eaton, James Spear, Esq 
to Miss Ann Mary Morton. 

At New Utrecht, L. L. on Sunday, by Rey. Mr. Currie, Mr, Jacob De 
Groff to Miss Mary Moore. 

At Philadelphia, on the 6th, by Rev. Dr, Ducachet, Abraham W. 
Sharples, Esq. of Delaware Co. Pa. to Miss Anne C. eldest daughter of 
Rt. Rev. Henry W. Onderdonk. 

At New Haven, on the 30th ult. by Rev. Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Silas 
Davenport to Miss Betsey Ann St. John. 

At New Lebanon, N. C. on the 20th alt. by Rey. Wm. E, Pell, Mr. 
Peter W. Hinton, merchant, of this city, to Mrs. Eliza E. Holsted, of 
the former place. 

At Black’s Mills, N. J. on the 22d ult. by Rev. D. ¥. M’Lean, Joel C. 
Couzins, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth J. Reid. 

At Fort Ann, Wash. Co. on the 3ist ult. by Elder A. Stearns, Isaac 
V. Baker, Esq. to Misé Laura D. daughter of Peter Comstock, Esq. 

At New Brighton, op the 29th ult, Dr. E. K. Chamberlain, one of the 
Editors of the Fallston and Brighton Gazette, to Miss Susan P, daugh- 
ter of Mr, Abisha Clark, of Chester Co. Pa. , 

At Hartford, Coun: on the 11th, Mr. E. B. Beaumont, of this city, to 
Miss Elizabeth H. Church. ; 

At Montreal, on the 6th inst. by Rev, J. Bethune, N.C. Radiger, Esq. 
to Miss Juliana Bleckeley. 

At Edenton, N. C. on the 8th inst. by Rev. Wm. Closs, Mr. Robert 
Singleton, of this city, to Mrs. Margaret Aun Van Nuyse, formerly of 
this city. 

At Setauket, L. I. Dr. Thomas Edwards to Miss Julia Anne, daugh- 
ter of Amos Smith, Eeq. s 

At Penn-Yan. on the 13th, by Rev. Mr. Crosby, Mr. Daniel B. Bissell 
to Miss Caroline Bartlett. 








Bicd, 

On Friday, Mrs. Esther Hammond, aged 76 years. 

Oa Saturday, Mr. John Kelly, aged 3! years. 

On Saturday, Mr, A. L. De Rose, aged 35 years. 

On Saturéay, Mr. Richard 8. Schenck aged 36 years. 

On Sunday, Serena Morris, » 12 years. 

Ou Monday, Mrs. Josephine C. Dorr, aged 26 years. 

On Monday, Mr Conrad Hedrick, aged 63 years. 

Ov Tuesday, Mrs. Margera: Penvomer, aged 72 years. 

Wednesday, Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, aged 55 years. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Ano D. Van Buren, aged 

Oa Thursday, Mrs. Eliza, wife of C. M. Gaul. 

Ou Thursday, Mrs. Hester Grieff, aged 53 years. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Ann Nichols, aged 54 years. 

On Thursday, Thomas B. sonof the late Wm. 1. Shephord, 

On Thursday, Alonzo, son of Ozias Camp, aged 2 yours. 

On Thursday, Ann Maria, daughter of Alfred Fiock, aged 3 years. 

At West Point, on Sunday, of scarlet fever, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. Kinsley, aged 9 years; the third victisn to this disease in the © 
same family within a fortnight, ; 

At Philadelphia, on Tve day, Mrs. Eleanor, wife of Remembrandt 
Peale, artist, of this city. 

At Hartwm, Mrs. Mary Tillott, aged 72 years. , 

At Johnstown, Montgomery Co. on the 30th ult. Matilda, daughter of 
Hon, A. Morrell, aged 21 years. , 

At Norwalk, Conn. on the 7th iust, Mary M. wife of Mr. Samuel 
Gorbam. : 

At New-Orleane, on the 27th ult. Dr. George C. Livingston, a native 
of this city, aged 27 years. 

At Farmington, N. H. Hun-Joseph H , late Repr 
Congress from that State. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 143 persons during the 
week ending Saturday, April 9. 
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Thursday, April 14, 1836. 

Asues—V 100 Coru Yeliow.... - & @ - 90 
Pots, Ist sort.....-— @-—| Do..White.... - 8 @ -9 
Pearls. ..006--e000 — — @ -— Do ..Southern..- 80 @ - 8% 

Catt cwt. Oats .cesccccess - 0 @ - 
Steers, Prime.... 7 — @12—/ Reans, Y 7 bushI6é — @ 17— 

rior... 8 — @ 9 —|Hemp, Am # ton 130 - @ 140— 
Cows, each.. 20 35 — Hops, first sort ® - 14 @ - 15 
le ne —-@ Provisions— 
Sheep ..do,...... 3 50 @ 5 50) Beef..-Mess bbl 12 — @ 12 530 
Lambs..do.......1 — @ 2 W at cae 8 50 
Hay......-9 cwt L356 @ 2 12 - c oon 8 -_-_— 
Straw.... 100 bbis - — @-—] Pork.Mess.... 3B — @ BW 

Fiovr—Y barrel, Do..Prime.... 19 — @ 19 50 
Troy. .ccesseess - — @- Do..Cargo ...— — @- — 
Western........ 825 @-— | Lard-.... ® — 15 @ -l1% 
Baltimore ...... - — @ 73 | Butter, dairydo — 28 @ -30 
Richmond...... - — @ 7 8&7 Cheese ........ —we-R 
Rye Flour...... 525 @-— | Hams......... —-uNe@--— 
Indiana Meal.... 4 75 @=- — |Woo.—P 1B 

Gaats—¥Y bushel, . Saxony, Fleece. 75 @ 80 
Wheat, N Riv... - — @ - — Merino,....do.. 3 @ 

Do....Genesee - — @ - — --Pulled,. .. @ 
Do. ... Virginia - — @- — | Common,.«-.. 50 
Do....N Caro, - — @-— | PulledSpinning 4 48 
Rye Norinern... 1 — @ + — Lambs ........5 — — 








VY Baan Locaeses, Carvea & Gcizas, I vo (up 
siairs, constant ov hand an assortment 

Framed Looking-G lasses, ss, amancortinent af Finks sd Ovosenemnal Pon 
trait Frames, at manufacturers priee 





N, 4. Old Frames regilt. 103 
EORGE E. DAWES, Dentist, No, § Park-Place, New-York.—Porce- 
Hae Raps inated dn the Coagpoithe teammen Vom 
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wai Concluded from our last.} ; 








benenth the one light, Or in the thick im-bow’-ring shadc, List’ning the tale, with dear delight, Of a 
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All by the shady green trec, The merry, merry archers roam’; and bold, and e-ver/free, 
wood 
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Jevial and : their woodland home, their weedland -heme, their 
- woodland 








